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The Holdup 


“What took you so long?” 

The holdup man did not answer. The handkerchief he had tied 
over his face as a disguise made conversation difficult. Why would a 
man who could afford a hand-rolled handkerchief be in this business? 

I answered for him. “You waited twenty years for me.’ 

He wasn't listening. He was busy. He was going through my 
pockets, letting me feel the force of his hand as it touched my body 
through the inside of my jacket and my overcoat which hed torn open 
to the winter night on Central Park West. 

He grunted, involuntarily no doubt. I kept on talking as a person 
talks fiercely for distraction in the office of a lab technician about to 
pierce a blood vessel to draw blood. 

I trembled throughout my body and felt ashamed at being so 
unready. Here I'd been waiting to meet the thief destined to rob me all 
these years. So clear had the event been in my mind that I had known 
what my first words would be. Then I said them. 

Nearly everybody I knew had been robbed at some time or the 
other. One man submitted and then, as he turned to run, had a knife 
thrown at his back. The knife thrower had never been found. Maybe he 
was here right now. 

“Excuse me,” I said fatuously, thinking that my trembling might 
interfere with the search he was conducting. He'd found my wallet 
immediately, extracted the money, stuffed it in his inside jacket pocket 
and dropped the wallet like a candy wrapper. He didn’t wear a coat. 

I glanced at my wallet, longing to pick it up. It was mine, after all. 
The thief kicked it into the grass. At the first chance I knew I would be 
grovelling there. Would I have this chance? 
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No, it couldn't be the knife thrower. This one was pointing a gun. 
I kept my eye on it, ready to swerve fast if I could. Here was the fate I 
had waited for and here were the plans I seemed to have worked out 
ahead of time. 

My remarks made no impact. The thief rummaged through my 
clothes single-mindedly, tossing aside what he didn’t want. There prob- 
ably was a considerable heap of my discarded possessions by now, but 
I didn't look. I was watching for my life, looking at the gun. He took 
the pen in my jacket pocket to keep. He already had my money. Now 
he ruthlessly dragged my wristwatch with the flexible metal band over 
my hand. I felt my hand bleed, but didn’t dare put it to my mouth or 
even wipe the blood off my coat. Blood dripped past my wrist down 
my arm under the shirt. But as per instructions I kept my hands raised. 
I was concentrating, studying the handkerchief for what might be under 
it and his eyes that looked only for riches. He worked hard and fast. It 
was a diligence I didn’t admire. 

Why didn’t the wit of my opening remarks which I'd had ready 
for years arouse him to wit, too? What a civilized conversation we could 
have had, something in the style of Raffles. A hotel had been named 
after Raffles; that was in Singapore. Nobody was going to name a 
hotel after this lout. His name probably was Joe or Jim. 

He was finished. He had been finished for quite a while. But that 
didn't stop him. He hadn't given up. How many valuables can a man 
have on his person, squirreled away in his pockets, on an ordinary 
weekday evening? His left hand dived into my back pockets. I should 
have had a mousetrap in one of my hind pockets. 

Out came my address book. Out came a clump of used kleenex. 
Out came a ragged piece of paper with an address I'd jotted down. 
Who was it? Out came a half roll of Tums. It followed my money into 
the thief’s inside jacket pocket. 

Then from my inside jacket pocket where he'd already found my 
wallet came two Cuban cigars, illegal cigars. He held them up to the 
light from the distant street lamp, squinted to read the labels. I wanted 
to explain why I had illegal cigars. To him I was going to explain? To a 
thief ? Let him have them. I was an honest man. 

Should I watch the gun or watch what I could of his face to be 
able to remember it, engrave it on my mind? It was dark; I could barely 
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of the block where the streetlight was broken as I was about to turn 
into my block. Above the handkerchief I saw only eyes, the top part of 
a nose, eyebrows of no particular interest, forehead and a stocking cap. 
Did he have mustache, beard, long hair, short hair, no hair, distinguishing 
marks? Could I identify him in a lineup? 

His voice I had not heard at all. Language had not been necessary. 
I'd understood him immediately. He simply caught me by the sleeve, 
swung me around and confronted me with his gun pointing at my belly 
button. Even on this dark stretch the gun caught a stray glint of light. 
There was no mistaking what it was. We could have appeared to be two 
old friends meeting unexpectedly. Nobody, however, was passing to 
notice one way or the other. 

In short, I knew nothing about him. Paradoxically I felt that I 
knew him very well, had acquired in no time a sense of intimacy and 
understanding that goes with old acquaintance, of being together in a 
crisis. 

Was he done? Then would he leave, doffing his cap, again like 
Raffles, leaving me—bewildered, robbed? I could run after him, crying, 
“Thief, thief” But he was young and wiry and, too late I noticed, wearing 
sneakers. If I'd noticed in time, I would have run first. 

“Aren't you through?” I asked, then trembled afresh, still scared 
of the gun. 

He hit me across the face with the gun. At least he could hear. 
Pistol whipped. I remembered the term from modern poetry. I saw 
flashes, stars, a private constellation. It was painful, very painful. Tears 
fell without my consent. I groaned and sniffled, wished I had that 
piece of kleenex he'd thrown away. 

The thief extracted my collection of keys hanging at the end of a 
chain that started in the little pocket intended for a pocket watch in the 
waistband of my pants. He held them like a handful of berries, rattled 
them thoughtfully, but did not tear them away. He kept them in his 
hand and tugged, turned the corner, leading me like a donkey. A few 
yards further on he stopped, his hand still with my keys. 

Then he turned back and, with the same hand, picked up my 
wallet, opened it under the streetlight further along, closed it, and this 
time did not throw it away. He had found my address. It was close. 

We walked near one another so that a passerby would barely make 
anything of us, two friends talking, maybe queers, no? Leave them 
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alone. There were no passersby. Thieves’ luck. Automobiles slid by 
unfeelingly, including a squad car with two policemen gazing straight 
ahead. 

I could tear myself away. But there was the matter of the gun. I 
went meekly. I knew where we were heading. It had not been a hard day, 
but even so, a few minutes before, my mind had been solidly on the 
moment I would open my door, close it behind me and enclose myself, 
safe for the night, in my castle. I should have had my mind on the 
street. 

If I stumbled on the curb or in a pothole as we crossed the street 
in mock affection, my fall might break the chain or, with luck, tear my 
keys out of his hand. But again there was the gun. I watched my step. 

What if we ran into somebody coming out of my building or 
coming in at the same time? “Watch out. The gun, the gun,’ I would 
shout. That would be the end for both of us. Please nobody be there. 

Nobody was there. ignored my mailbox winking at me. Anyway 
the thief had that key too. He had them all clutched in his hands, his 
by now, I supposed, sweaty hand. 

Awkwardly we went through the downstairs doorway, walked side 
by side, step by step, up the single flight. I could pretend that the door 
at the head of the stairs wasn't mine. Which one then? The keys wouldn't 
work. The key working in the wrong lock without issue could alert the 
neighbor on the other side of the door to call the police, if they heard, 
if they understood what was going on. By then the thief would know. 
The gun. 

The question was out of my hands. He began to try keys, using 
his left hand, awkwardly changing from key to key with his fingers 
while pointing the gun at me with the other. In the light of the hallway 
he became identifiable. There was the shape of his nose, the shape of 
his eyes and their color, and the big handkerchief hanging like an askew 
beard and mustache run together. 

He found the key. If only I owned a dog, at this moment every- 
thing would change. The dog would leap for his throat as the door 
opened and it would be over. I had no dog. My apartment disclosed 
itself, empty, quiet and vulnerable as I myself had been. The thief went 
in pulling me along, then flung the keys at my face. They swung from 
the chain. He didn’t need them any more. The violation was complete. 


Again I thought of escape. I could pull the door, still barely closing 
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itself, open and run. There still was the gun, but there was something 
else. I couldn't bear to leave my privacy, my inner life to this stranger. 
The sofa I sat on, the floor I walked on, my dishes, my bed, my books, 
the clothes in the closet, my ties, cufflinks in my drawers, my letters, 
the very air in the rooms. No, no, 

As I saw my easy chair near the window I recognized that it was in 
this chair that, while on the street being pulled like a goat homeward, I 
had imagined the thief sitting luxuriously, blowing cigar smoke exultantly 
from my contraband Cuban cigars. 

What etiquette governs thieves entering the victim’s home? Does 
he doff his hat, and the handkerchief as well? What surprise from this 
unveiling awaited me the victim? He could turn out to be an old school 
friend, taking revenge on me for getting ahead of him in the world. 

What would we do then? Clasp hands, slap one another on the 
back? I was just fooling, the old friend would say. 

Fool on, I would answer. Anything better than being robbed. Give 
me back my money. 

No, the thief then says. It’s mine now. 

Was the weight of the gun becoming onerous in his hand? His 
hand must be slippery with sweat, the fingers curled around it stiff. 
Suddenly I wanted the gun in my hands, to hold so tidy and useful an 
object. 

“Let me try,’ I said, reaching. 

“Put them up.” 

Poverty of imagination, I thought. Otherwise he would think of 
a better way to make a living. The voice. Now I had heard it. Let it 
imprint itself on my mind. It was ordinary, like the nose, the eyes, the 
eyebrows. He probably lived in an ordinary place too. Where do thieves 
live? In prison. Not this one. If only he did. 

What would happen now? He could still relent and, repentant, 
turn his own pockets inside out, apologize and leave with a contrite 
nod. But he ignored his chance at redemption. 

Rather he would start to ransack the place. He would be limited 
in his work if he had to keep facing me with the gun in his hand to cow 
me, keep me from screaming for help. In my mind I saw him backing 
his way around my unfamiliar apartment, looking for more booty, 
opening drawers with his head half-cocked to keep me, the victim, in 
sight. 


I knew the solution for him even before he did. In a moment, the 
thief would take a coil of rope out of his pocket and tie me up. No, 
not necessary to have a rope. He was coming for me with an eye on my 
tie. Then he saw my telephone with its famous twenty-five foot cord 
made of clear material that resembled clear noodles in Japanese restau- 
rants. It lay in knots and tangles on the floor. How often I had stumbled 
on it, caught myself in time, kicked it out of the way, and mumbled, I 
must buy a reel, and then forgotten the whole thing. 

I saw him go for the telephone. To yank it out of the wall? A joke. 
What a big complicated yank to get that phone, that cord, out of the 
wall. 

With his hand stretched out, he caught his foot in a curl of clear 
cord that blended into the dirty white carpet and fell headlong. His 
arm hit the end table and the gun flew out of his hand. 

“T got it,’ I cried out. “I got it. I got you.” 

The thief lay there. He had hit his head on the end table. He was 
flat on his belly. Something was wrong with his arm. I could stoop and 
give it a vicious twist to make sure it was inoperative. Instead I stooped 
for the gun. He tried to wrench himself around to get it before I did, in 
a convulsive heave to free his other hand which was caught under his 
body. It did him no good. I had the gun. Glory. 

What first? Pick him up by the back of the collar, turn him over, 
and address him as to the new condition in his life? Your status has 
changed, I would start lecturing. 

We had exchanged statuses. I was about to make the first mistake 
of my new restored life. More than anything I had ever wished for, I 
wanted to leap over to the thief lying unarmed and jump on him, my 
captive, my slave. I could do what I wanted with him. He had earned it. 
I had suffered and here could be my reward, revenge, solace for indig- 
nity and humiliation. 

I looked at the back of the thief’s jacket, the worn edges, thread- 
bare sleeve with all the buttons missing, a seam open at the back of the 
arm caught under him. His cap had gone askew, but nothing much was 
revealed. An ordinary haircut, ordinary brown hair, ordinary bald spot. 
The poor fool. The handkerchief too had slipped and hung under his 
stubbly chin and lax mouth like a surgical mask removed by a surgeon 
in a movie thriller. Undone. Recognizable, unarmed. A victim. 

Even though I wanted to do it so much my mouth watered, I 
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could not jump on him. I thrust my hands behind, but remembered in 
time that I held the gun, still damp with sweat. I kept pointing it at him 
as he lay breathing—at least he was breathing—on the dirty white 
carpet, his shoe still entangled in the telephone cord. 

Next I knelt at his side. Aroused by my posture of compassion, I 
felt concern and pity welling in me. Concentrate on first things, I 
thought. Retrieve my property. 

The keys I had already automatically tucked back into my watch 
pocket. Now I tugged his jacket to get the front out from under him. 
He groaned. 

‘Shut up,” I said. Nothing could keep me from ripping my wallet 
out of his inside pocket. Back it went into my back pocket. Then my 
Cuban cigars into my inside pocket. I must stop keeping my wallet in 
my back pocket, I thought automatically. Pick pockets. 

I'd forgotten I still wore my overcoat. I tore it off: Then I put my 
watch back on my gashed wrist and my silver ballpoint in its place. The 
thief’s other hand, the banged-up gun-toting one, lay extended above 
his head, maybe with some bones broken. It would be a long time 
before he held a gun in that hand again. I pushed the threadbare sleeve 
up and there was another watch. A leather band. Gingerly I turned the 
limp hand over and saw a thin silver watch with a modern face on 
which dots stood for the well-known times of day and night. Twenty 
minutes of ten. An expensive watch. 

I undid the strap, held up the watch, then put it on too, right 
above my own and let the jacket sleeve slip over it. Not bought with his 
own money. The thief had preyed on a richer man than I earlier that 
evening. This watch was mine now. 

I laughed and pushed the thief on the side of the head jovially. 
“See,” I said. “Now you know what it's like.” 

He groaned again. 

I had heard that after the end of the Second World War Russian 
soldiers in Germany were wearing watches in rows on their arms. I 
wore only two. 

Then I rifled his pockets in earnest. My heart beat unpleasantly. 
I did not have the habit of invading the pockets of a stranger. What 
did he have in his pockets? Crumbs of tobacco, a smashed pack of 
cigarettes, the stub of a yellow pencil chewed at the top with teethmarks 


showing, an old candy wrapper. An amazingly small collection of 
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oddments. No address book, no credit cards. A library card. Now I 
would know his name. But, no, it had a woman’s name and an address 
in the Bronx. Even that was stolen. A little horde of toothpicks, a 
receipt for $1.01 for two items bought at the Associated Grocery, the 
date ten years before. The cash register was not kept up to date. Before 
he went to work, did he empty his pockets of his identity? In a reversal 
of the custom of people who pack up their necessities to go to work, 
the thief removed what would give him an identity. Also, a matchbook 
advertising a mail order school. 

I pondered the pathetic pile, like him, not ever forgetting to watch 
and point the gun. The thief moved, twitched, heaved and subsided. 
With a bound, I knew what I had to do. I had the advantage over him 
in yet one more matter. From the drawer of the table where I knew it 
was, I took a ball of twine and doubled a great length, doubled it again 
and then methodically tied him up, trussed him to make him ready for 
removal. 

I put the gun down and started with his ankles, ready for me side 
by side. Then I dragged his arm that was broken out from under and 
pulled it back to meet the arm that was broken in the middle of his 
back. I had to roll him back to lie flat on his belly with the head turned 
to one side. The handkerchief still hung from his chin. I yanked it away 
altogether, ignoring the cry he made. 

There it was, all of his face, the most telling part of his being. It 
was contorted with pain in a grimace that uncovered his teeth. So must 
I have grimaced when he hit me with the gun. 

“What's your name?” I said. 

He closed his eyes, turned a little. Was the pain so bad that he 
couldn’t talk? Maybe he was just stubborn. He needed water. I went 
into the kitchen. I knew he couldn't move, but he could have cried out 
again. He didn't. I held the glass to his mouth. Having set the gun 
down, I had my hands free. I raised his head to the glass. He sipped like 
a slob, looked up blankly and turned away again, water dripping down 
his chin sideways. Why should he care? He was done for. 

“What's your name?” I said again. 

No answer. 

I retied the handkerchief over his mouth as tight as I could. 
Through all this he jerked, resisted and groaned. I forced myself to be 
thinking at the same time. He must be about thirty, I decided. I was 
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approaching him as one approaches a child. What’s your name? How 
old are you? What grade are you in? Getting-acquainted questions. 

Finished, I stood up and admired the package I had made. A 
Christmas package, for whom? Did he want more water? Too late. Was 
he in pain? Too late. I could shove the package outside and leave it on 
the street and pick up my mail on the way back up. I fingered my keys. 

Instead I went to call the police. As I lifted the phone to talk to 
the police, full of righteousness, my sleeve fell back. There it was, the 
new watch above my own, its buckle pinching the skin on my wrist. 
The time on the thin sleek watch belonging to a previous victim looked 
more reliable, full of more promise for a rich future than mine. I'd 
always wanted a watch like this one 

When the police did come, how would they know that the thief 
had worn a wristwatch, let alone two, for a while? Could he accuse me, 
the victim, his intended, of thievery? Could they tell which the victim, 
which the thief? They could be coming for either of us. No. 

He was groaning. Well, not groaning, It was speech. I came close, 
heard him speak through the handkerchief. Was he telling me his name 
at last? Or that he was sorry? I couldn’t make out what he was saying. 

The doorbell rang in a blast that only a policeman can produce. 
As I raised my hand to the buzzer, I saw the second wristwatch once 
more. I pressed, then unbuckled the watch and quickly affixed it to the 
wrist of the thief where anybody could see it. I'd left his sleeve pushed 
up. 

As I rubbed the insulted patch of skin on wrist I went to open 
the door. Now the police would know which one of us to take away. 
Farewell, brother. 


The Laugh 


My trip is over at precisely this moment. I am alighting from the 
taxi that brought me from Kennedy Airport and am dragging my suit- 
case out to the sidewalk when my neighbor comes along. She and I 
meet once in a while in that small room that takes us up or down from 
and to various floors in our apartment house in involuntary confine- 
ment, that box of brilliant light connected by wires and cables to the 
building and the world. My neighbor and I do not usually speak very 
much, maybe because of the size of the elevator. I notice all over again 
how black her hair is and how it shows off her white skin. 

“Vacation?” she asks me now. 

“No, I say. “T’m coming from my father’s funeral. In Los Angeles.’ 
I resent having to say these words. I am so enclosed in myself at this 
moment that I have to drag the words from my mouth. 

I’m sorry to hear it. No, that isn’t what she says. What she says is, 
“How old was he?” 

“Eighty-two,’ I answer. 

My neighbor laughs. 

What is she laughing at? My father foolish enough to die at eighty- 
two, that he waited this long? At me for having had so enduring but 
useless a relative who finally did what he had to do? I don’t know and I 
am too polite to ask. After all, I have to ride up and down in the little 
box with her from now on, too. Nothing can excuse me from this 
necessity. 

Anyway, all of me has retreated into an invisible shell. What en- 
ergy I can summon has gone into such matters as explaining where I 
live to the taxi driver, keeping an eye on my luggage and making sure I 
didn’t tip too much or too little. I didn’t even have my usual elation at 
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being back in New York as I ventured out of the plane. 

Irrelevant thoughts have been assailing me. How will I get to school 
without my father? Who will drive me? I have to remind myself I am in 
the grown world and do not need my father to drive me to school and 
ask if I did my homework. 

Nobody offers to help me get my suitcase through the door or 
into the elevator, which doesn’t surprise me. All through this I think 
about my neighbor. I remember once in the elevator hearing her husband 
call her Sonia. She didn’t call him by name at all but only smoked an 
illegal cigarette in defiance of the no-smoking sign. 

For a few minutes it is refreshing not to be thinking about the 
death of my father and all the events before and after which have been 
filling my mind up to now. 

I've heard that my neighbor was in a concentration camp in Po- 
land and has a number tattooed on her forearm, but I have never seen 
it. Maybe she had it removed. Maybe it isn’t so. But if she truly has 
been in a camp she couldn't have had the effects removed from her 
mind. Is that why she is so tough that she can laugh at hearing about 
the death of my father? Have her feelings been scarred over? Why did 
she laugh? This question replaces everything else in my mind. 

What would my father make of it? I ask myself. Since as every- 
body knows it’s impossible to believe at first in the death of a loved 
one, I just continued talking to him during his funeral and on the 
plane. So I speak to him again. 

I ask, What do you make of it? 

Stop bothering me, he says. I’m not interested in your problems. 
Let me out, just let me out. 

Out of where? I say sweetly. Somewhere in my head, as if I don’t 
know. What a lovely stopping place. Stay there. Speak to me. 

All right, he answers. I’ll speak. What do you want me to say? 

Whatever you want. Just because you're stuck in my head, don't 
think you don't have a life of your own. 

Allright. I accept. I have a life of my own. I will lead this life now. 

I begin. I ask my question. Why did my neighbor laugh? 

How should I know? 

Some help. 


II 


All right, I say. I'll try. She laughed because she is a fool. 

Not good enough, he says. 

Because she didn’t know what else to do? 

Who said to laugh is what you do first when you don’t know 
what to do? 

Questions. Questions, I say. She laughed because she is alive, 
because to die is a joke. 

Since when? 

Since concentration camps, I answer. Just think. A whole camp 
full of men and women, ladies and gents, pared down to their bony 
structure, skeletons swaying, cackling as they laugh at the unpleasant 
smoke that comes out of chimneys, smoke that smells like chicken 
feathers the way the doctor's office smells when he burns off a noxious 
mole. Fresh flesh on fire turning into smoke. Going up it looks like the 
smoke out of four large chimneys at the end of old Russian movies to 
depict happy life in the future. Why not laugh? 

Turning away from my father, I am close to convincing myself 
that I should be laughing too. We, my neighbor Sonia and IJ, should be 
laughing together. I should let my tired old suitcase stand there on the 
sidewalk in front of our building as we laugh and roar, hold on to one 
another in gales of wild laughter, heaving, stopping to catch our breath 
respectively, then starting again. 

About at this point her husband might come along. What's going 
on, he would say. 

Her father just died, she answers. He was eighty-two years old. 
Imagine. She bursts into fresh laughter. 

Is that so? The husband, who looks as though his name could be 
Rudolf, joins us laughing. He has a square face and wears round glasses. 

The three of us there in front of the building laugh, roll around. 
Soon we are on the sidewalk, laughing uncontrollably. We get up. We 
put arms on one another's shoulders as in a folk dance, form a circle. 
Awkwardly the husband, Sonia and I each lift our right feet at approxi- 
mately the same moment. Soon we are dancing as we laugh to the 
indifferent sky. 

What's going on? other neighbors approaching ask. Some, of 
course, just go by. One conscientious neighbor calls the police. In the 
meantime we three dance and laugh; we come close to hysteria. My hair 
is flying and so is Sonia’s; Rudolf’s beard moves up and down. I step 
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over my suitcase as we go around. Then we break our circle and fly 
apart. 

Imagine, he died. She pokes me. I poke her. I poke them each and 
start again. Tears flow down my face as I breathe hard in exhilaration 
from dancing. J see tears on their faces. Again, I wonder, does she really 
have a number on her forearm? 

I always wondered, Sonia, I manage to say in a moment of calm, 
calling her by name for the first time. Do you have a number here, 
indicating my forearm. I heard that you have. 

Sure, I have one, she says laughing gaily. She does not bother to 
roll up her sleeve. I believe her. 

The police come smoothly in a squad car. A policeman gets out. 
Another policeman stays in the squad car ignoring everything. Maybe 
he is listening to the radio inside, to a ball game. 

Her father died, says Sonia, also breathless, pointing to me. 

The policeman takes off his hat. How old was he? 

He was eighty-two, I say again, feeling my grief once more, but 
not for long, a mere quick stab. 

The policeman puts his hat back on and says, Is that so? He 
begins to laugh too. He chortles and shakes; his cap goes askew. 

His partner comes out. Nothing here for us, says his partner. 
Let’s go. He leads the first policeman back into the squad car to get 
him away from the contagion. 

We are left to laugh ourselves to death. But, no, yet another 
neighbor—we are a neighborly building—coming home from the 
grocery with a brown bag huddled in his arms says, Enough. Let’s all 
go upstairs. 

So, weakened with our laughing and enlivened from our dancing, 
we follow into the building, into the lobby. We must stop to await the 
little box. It arrives, comes level with the lobby. Small final bursts of 
giggling assault us. Then the box opens and we all enter, stand close. 
We separate floor by floor. I am alone on my floor with my suitcase. 

Here inside where I’ve been all through the wild laughter and 
dancing I try a real laugh, even as I feel my dismay at being back. Why, 
I ask myself, why was I laughing? Because Sonia laughed? Because my 
father died? 

I find no answer. Then I remember again. My father is dead. 
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Rescue 


Late one Wednesday evening during the summer I took a taxi 
home from the upper east side. A friend had walked with me to Second 
Avenue and 72nd Street and, as we stood talking, I let pass the first taxi 
that came by. Soon another taxi came. I signaled it, said goodnight, 
crawled into the back seat and gave the driver my address. 

Down Second Avenue we coursed, through all its changes of char- 
acter, glittering, jammed with late-night traffic. At Third Street we 
turned. I remembered the night a couple of weeks before when I had 
gone through this block in another taxi and passed a scene that looked 
like a movie, but without sound. A man lay on his back on the roadway, 
other men stood around, one talking to the policeman who leaned on 
his squad car. Everybody but the policeman was black. Impossible to 
know what had happened, whether the man was alive or dead, and no 
chance ever to read about it later in the newspaper. It was an incom- 
plete event of the city; it would disappear forever. One learns to dispose 
of the mystery. 

This time the block is deserted and dark. I glance absently at the 
broken down, interesting, old buildings. At Broadway, the taxi stops 
for a traffic light. 

I say to the driver, “Something’s happening over there.” Across 
the street, almost out of range of the street light, there is struggle, 
another movie scene, and there also is screaming. 

A woman emerges from the scene, runs diagonally across the 
intersection of Broadway and Third Street toward our taxi. In the sodium 
light her face is shocking. Her mouth and chin are covered with blood 
in a grotesque mask. A man is running after her. She comes to the side 
of the taxi. I fumble with the button that locks the door, but can’t 
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make it move. As I see them coming, one after the other, I think, he has 
a knife, even though I don’t see any, and that I shouldn't let her into the 
taxi. But I feel that I have no choice. Nothing more comes into my 
head. 

The woman understands that I cannot release the door and politely 
runs around the back of the taxi to the other side. I open this door 
easily. She comes in, crying, sobbing, and sits down. I reach across to 
close the door and push the button down. 

The man who is black reaches the unopenable side of the taxi. I 
see his face, imprinting it so I know I will remember and be able to 
recognize him. He speaks to all of us, the driver, the woman and me, 
through the closed door and window. As he ran he had moved slowly 
like a man underwater. Now he is speaking about himself, but what is 
not clear. Is he saying, “ You don't want to do anything for me?” Indeed. 
With no trouble at all he could have kept her from getting in. I see that 
he has no knife, no gun, that he is a short, squat man, wavering without 
conviction on a deserted street. 

As the woman entered the taxi I thought maybe she has a gun, 
don't let a stranger in. But I opened anyway. It was a ludicrous thought. 

I ask, “What happened?” 

The woman still sobs and cries, and remembers to move into her 
corner. I put my arm around her shoulders which feel damp and stiff, 
and wonder if she heard. 

The light changes. The driver takes off, goes further along on 
Third Street. I tell him to go to St. Vincent's Hospital and see him nod. 

The woman says, “It's out of your way.’ I hear her voice and my 
doubts disappear. Not an American voice, but clipped, British perhaps, 
and reassuring to my suspicions. 

“Are you British?” I ask in a prying way. 

“T come from Australia.” 

I am pleased. I like hearing her talk. Being Australian somehow 
makes her respectable and the situation safe. 

As we pass the street to turn into for me to go home, I rebel at the 
loss of the immediate comfort of being home. I do not hold it against 
her. It is easy to keep my arm around her shoulders because she sits 


upright, still stiff. I pat her a little to soothe her, but doubt if she 
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notices. 

“What happened?” I ask her again. Should she be burdened with 
giving an account? “Did he rob you?” 

“No.” 

She left her umbrella on the street but says she doesn’t care. She 
still has her small shapeless bag. In the light of passing street lamps I 
see blood on it. There also are spots of blood on her blue knit cotton 
shirt. The blood is coagulating on her face. 

“Did he mug you?” 

He had hit her in the face as she was passing and thrown her to 
the ground. He was looking for a bottle, she says, when she broke away. 
I know she is in pain, but I cannot feel it. I feel only excitement, a 
quickening, and sorrow that a man attacked her as an animal attacks a 
prey to pummel it, render it helpless before he devours it. The man did 
want something from her too. 

She says, “I think he wanted to make love.” 

I nearly burst into an ugly laugh at the delicacy. What he wanted 
requires one rude word, rape. She had escaped. 

We are quiet for a moment. Then she says, “I think I'll go home.” 

I don’t think she should go home. She needs medical attention. 
The taxi continues west on Third Street. 

“T’m all right. I’m all right,” she says. 

As I try to persuade her, I wonder who am I to press her to go to 
the hospital, but I do it anyway. 

In the traffic on Eighth Street just before Sixth Avenue, the taxi is 
held up. A policeman sees her bloodied face in the light from the street 
and comes up to talk to her. “What happened?” he asks too. 

“A man hit me and threw me down. He was looking for a bottle,’ 
she says. 

“Do you want to go back and look for him? You could press 
charges.” 

“No, no.” She doesn't want to go back. Reasonable. 

“All right. We'll send the anti-crime unit. He's probably still there,” 
the policeman says. “What did he look like?” 

The taxi driver, who up to now has said nothing, proves to be the 
best observer of all of us. “Dark trousers, a kind of yellow shirt, a 
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black man, about five seven.” 

Me the photographer, I remember the face, a rather large head. 
How to describe this face I am sure I would recognize? 

The policeman already knows where. I told him, Broadway and 
Third Street. There is an empty lot there, right after the building on 
the corner going south, shut of by a wire mesh fence. On this site the 
Broadway Central Hotel had stood before it collapsed. The man threw 
her down on the narrow border of wild grass that grows against this 
fence. 

“T was visiting a friend on Broadway and I was going home,” to 
the subway, of course, on Houston and Broadway alone. “I shouldn't 
have done that,” she says. 

“You wouldn't do it again,’ I say. 

The policeman does not linger; he steps away as the taxi starts 
up. 

She stops protesting. Shortly we arrive at St. Vincent's, on Seventh 
Avenue at the side of the hospital. The meter reads $8.55. I hand the 
driver a $10 bill, thinking I should give him more, but do not have the 
wit. 

“Let me help you,” the woman says, meaning with the fare. 

I wave her off. I get out first and help her. I forget to say anything 
more to the driver and see him drive off. Immediately I regret not 
giving him mote, not saying anything. A good driver, sensible. I should 
have asked his name. In my mind I summon up his face to remember it 
too, the mustache, the knowing streetwise expression, and his white 
shirt open for the summer heat. I will never see him again. 

People are working the open hospital window just above the street. 
“Where do we go for an emergency?” I ask them in a strange level voice 
I have acquired. A black man on the street directs us to the entrance on 
Eleventh Street. 

With my arm on hers, like sisters, we turn the corner and go into 
the hospital. Even as I am asking the way of the woman at the recep- 
tion desk, a man in whites comes up to her. He has understood and ts 
already taking care of her. 

We go to the left where the emergency section is immediately 
accessible. “What happened to you?” he asks too, a third time. 
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“A man hit me,” she says again. 

We are escorted into a brilliantly lit white room. Strangely we do 
not have to wait for other people there before us to be taken care of. 
The room has emergency equipment and what looks like a bed at 
working level. She leans against it. Another orderly, another black man, 
starts gently to clean the blood from her face. There are no scratches or 
bruises on her face, but blood is seeping from her nose. That is where 
she was hit. 

A little nurse who has come along is taking her blood pressure. 
The woman barely seems to know what is happening to her. The nurse 
writes down the blood pressure reading, then takes her pulse. I notice 
and long to ask what she is writing, It is not my affair though. I do not 
even know the name of the woman. In the good light here I see that she 
is about thirty years old, is dressed indifferently for hot weather, cer- 
tainly no lure for an attacker. 

“T don't know what I would have done if you weren't there,” she 
says to me. 

T explain to one of the three nurses now hovering what happened. 
They all say, “That was very nice of you.” I shrug. Another policeman, 
not clear whether a private policeman or a city policeman, maybe some- 
body who rides ambulances, is on hand too and hears the story. 

Vaguely I notice other people around, in and out, in pleasant 
concern. But there is not excitement, no sentiment, no slobbering. I 
think of the phrase I once heard used by a psychiatric resident in a 
Veterans Administration hospital. Firm kindness. They are concerned 
but inured. 

“T shouldn't have gone there,” the woman says again. 

She has not said anything about the friend she was visiting. Who 
let her go along on Broadway at this time of night? 

The nurse, a big nurse this time, says, “It can happen any time, 
anywhere.” 

I wonder. That strip of Broadway late at night is dangerous. Never 
do I walk there alone. Once I even took a taxi just to go to the Jean 
Cocteau Theatre on the Bowery one block further. 

Is it time for me to leave? There are no rules ] can remember for 


how to behave with a person one has rescued. I make up rules. I care 
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about her. Also I am interested, in fact fascinated with the event. Am I 
not the one who runs across the street when I see a circle of people 
around a victim on the sidewalk? “What happened?” I say then too to 
hangers-on. The usual answer is, “I don't know, lady.’ This time I know 
what happened. I have no wish to leave with it unfinished. Am I pre- 
suming, I ask myself primly. 

There really is no ritual for this situation, only a code for strangers 
in the city. You leave as soon as your mission is completed. My mission 
is complete. I delivered the woman to the hospital, but I also acquired 
an interest in her. I could even say crudely that I now owned her a little. 
She has become my charge. To leave would be abandonment. She keeps 
saying, “I don’t want to keep you.’ The polite expression sounds idiotic. 

“That's all right,’ I say. “T want to stay.” I do not quite get to say 
I care. That would violate the code for strangers. We are not supposed 
to care for one another that way. We do indeed do a good deed when 
one comes our way. When it’s over, we withdraw into our anonymity. I 
am reluctant to withdraw. I ask myself, is it because I am sometimes 
alone and vulnerable myself? Ashamed of my weakness in liking this 
human encounter, I stay on. 

In the meantime, I have been congratulated several times for letting 
her open the taxi door. No, it is I who opened it as she came around 
and let her in. But it doesn't make any difference who opened the door. 
It was opened. All I can think of is to smile. 

She has finally let herself be seated on the examining table set at 
a height to facilitate the work of doctors. Her face is cleaned, but her 
hair is still tousled and her blood-spattered bag is at her side. She is 
trembling in gross tremors. I feel sorry and take her hand. We have 
been left alone waiting, but I don’t know for what exactly. She is telling 
me again over and over to leave. I just smile and remain firm. 

“Ts there anybody at home?” I ask. Does she want to make a tele- 
phone call? Not yet. What does she do? 

Oddly, she is a nanny. I am charmed at this occupation. She stays 
home with her small son and the son of her girl friend who goes out to 
work. What a good arrangement, | think, and how boring. 

As we talk I realize that she does not in any way catch my feelings 


about her. Foremost in her conversation is a kind of politeness between 
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two people not properly introduced. Don't bother over me, she seems 
to be telling me, you don't know me, I'll be all right, ignoring my pas- 
sionate wish to stay, to see that she was properly cared for, to see what 
happened. Is her nose broken? What will the x-ray say? 

Also her vanity is extinguished. By now another woman in this 
situation would have tried to straighten her hair, at least run a hand 
over it. I wonder, not because of that only but in general, whether she 
is concussed. I ask a nurse who walks in. No, the nurse does not think 
so. How does she know? I disagree privately. Something is wrong, maybe 
shock. 

She says everything over and over and I answer in the same way. 
“Why did I go that way?” she asks. “Well, you won't do it again,” I 
answer each time. 

As we wait I am remembering that in China IJ heard if an indi- 
vidual helps a person who has a street accident, the rescuer hence is 
responsible for the support of the rescued. This is what accounts for 
the peculiar behavior of Chinese toward people who have had a mishap. 
They stand around looking, gawking, laughing and pointing. This is 
the normal reaction, unless the person is a member of the family, which 
in China can be a large entity. Then everything is different. Sometimes 
I wonder if the new government has made any headway in installing 
new attitudes, also whether the story is true. It could have been. Once 
I was surrounded by gawking, curious, pointing, smirking, laughing 
Chinese myself without any mishap except being left alone at the rail- 
road station in Kaifeng as Abe went to make a telephone call. I could 
have been one of the seven wonders of the world. 

A large comfortable woman comes in also wearing whites, but 
with a new manner, an air of authority. She is smiling and very profes- 
sional. “I am Dr. Martin,” she says. I am glad the doctor is a woman. 
There is less tension. “What happened?” she says, one more time. 

The woman tells her she was hit in the face. 

Dr. Martin nods and says, “I have to examine her. Would you 
wait outside?” as she makes as to pull the white curtain across. “Are 
you a friend?” 

That's when we go into our explanation. She understands that I 
rescued her. The doctor takes my hand and congratulates me. I feel the 
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warmth of her fingers on my hand after she lets go. I will do anything 
to have this feeling back. At the same time I almost feel I must defend 
myself. I say what I said before, “It’s the normal thing to do, isn’t it?” 
Each time the person to whom I say this smiles knowingly as if to say 
I am totally mistaken. I keep saying the same thing as though I were in 
shock myself. 

Only now does it occur to me that I could have turned away in a 
rapid jerk of the taxi at the sight of her running with blood on her face 
like a grotesque beard. But not me. I did not seem to have as much as a 
choice. It’s what I had to do when it happened. A willing taxi driver 
helped too. He could easily have shot across the street to avoid her as 
she came close. 

I remember something else. In Geneva I had watched while a 
Lutheran bishop, a German, was presented with a medal by the Agha 
Khan, the then United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, in 
the Palais des Nations, for rescuing people in Chile. After that the 
bishop made a speech in Spanish which I listened to on the headphone. 
He said he didn’t understand the fuss. Wasn't it a normal human thing 
to rescue refugees in Chile? Ever since when I think about it I feel a 
surge of tears. It is his speech I use to explain to myself what I did. But 
I also know that I did not need the bishop to tell me. He had simply 
provided me with a ready-made explanation. 

The doctor says to me, “Wait here,” meaning there, a space she 
indicates just past the open doorway of the emergency room. 

I see that I can no longer resist all those urgings to leave. If I am 
unwanted, so be it. This time I say, “Ok, I think I'll go. I'll get a taxi. 
Let me know how you are.” 

The doctor gives us a moment to exchange names and addresses. 
The hospital must have her name, her age, her address, her occupation 
and does she have Blue Cross or does she not, I wonder. What was I 
doing when somebody extracted this information? I must indeed be in 
a state of shock of a kind. I give her my card now, hand her my note- 
book and a marking pen which is all I have and she writes her name, 
address and phone. 

Her first name is Veronica. Again I am charmed. My suspicions 
are still alive. A fake name? I ask myself, then decide it couldn't be. I 
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take her hand which is very cold and go, still reluctant. It isn’t late, not 
much after midnight. On the street in front of the hospital I am 
extraordinarily frightened. I look warily at a man coming toward the 
open hospital entrance who from his appearance could only be a hos- 
pital worker. Like mad I run to Seventh Avenue and find a taxi. 

As I get into the taxi I feel myself curiously elongated as though 
made taller by the evening's events. I sit down in the same corner in the 
back seat. The driver turns around to look at me. “Where to, lady?” he 
says. “Oh,” I say and give him the address, just as I had a while ago on 
the upper east side to the previous driver. 

Street lights flash into the taxi as we pass and I remember Veronica's 
bloodied face catching the light, the feel of her stiff rigid shoulders 
and how good it felt to be stroking her to try to make her feel better. 
For a moment her presence is so real she could be sitting there in her 
corner as before. Instead of leaving her in the hospital in the icy soli- 
tude of the emergency room, I should have taken her by the hand and 
run off with her. She hadn’t wanted to go there to begin with anyway. 
I sigh. 

That night I couldn't sleep. New York was poisoned for me. I saw 
Veronica sitting on the examining table with her bare legs hanging, 
docile, letting her face be cleaned, letting herself be tapped, counted, 
palpated, her mind shocked into stasis, so foolishly proper and polite. 
I should have put my arms around her, my find, my stray, kissed her on 
the cheek instead of offering a little wave from the doorway. Excuse 
me, Veronica. I didn’t finish right. Tomorrow I'll call and come to see 
you. 

The next day I telephoned the number she'd written in my note- 
book, but there was no answer. I called St. Vincent's Hospital. No, she 
wasnt listed as a hospital patient. I was transferred to the emergency 
room. Somebody told me, somebody whod been there the night before 
and remembered, that when the doctor left her alone, before anybody 
could start treatment, she left. 

Why did they leave her alone? Why did I leave? I changed my 
mind and decided that I should have stayed on to console and comfort 
her, to cushion her against the hospital, to keep her from running a 
second time as shock had made her run before. She'd come running to 
my taxi and running she must have left, slipping out of the empty 
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emergency room with her splattered bag, through the main entrance 
next to the emergency room, past the receptionist and into the midnight 
street. 

I had been frightened when I came out. How much more fright- 
ening to her. Or did she feel anything at all? Yes, I should have stayed 
until she was so enmeshed into the hospital workings and the treatment 
she was going to receive that she couldn't tear herself away. 

Sitting with the telephone in my lap I suddenly felt Id been slapped 
in the face. I'd gone too far, overplayed my part. Sooner than I thought 
I had lost her; maybe I never had her at all. As I had stayed on I had 
stood between her and freedom. Oh she had needed me all right at 
first, but after a while she hadn’t wanted me any more or the hospital 
where I'd taken her. How sweet it had been for me to care. It was I who 
needed her. Where were you now, Veronica? 
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Doctor Fox 


“What an exceptional patient you are,’ Doctor Fox had said. From 
behind her desk the secretary rose to embrace her. It was only the other 
patients in the waiting room she didn’t know. From one visit to the 
next, they rotated as on a production line. A cancer factory. 

First the blood test, a prick of a needle on the cushion of a finger 
answered by a fat drop of blood. Will it be rich bloody red or pinkish 
like tinted water which would be worrisome? A globe of deep red stood 
on her finger. The technician sucked it up in a pipette, smeared the last 
bit onto a slide. 

By the time shed browsed through Country Gentleman in the 
waiting room the doctor would know her blood count. 

She waited. Nobody spoke. 

“Room two,” said the technician from the doorway. She wore a 
high-necked sweater over long pants. Exactly like me, she thought. But 
the technician is on their side, the medical side. I am on my side, alone. 
Let other patients come with a significant other, a mother, a daughter, 
or a hireling. 

“Room two,” the technician said again in her Hungarian accent. 
The assortment of accents she'd heard in this waiting room always 
reminded her of the randomness of the disease. 

In room two, smallest of Doctor Fox’s examining rooms, she said, 
“Why are you putting me in the maid’s room?” It was a joke. Every- 
body nearby laughed. She had broken the rule. Cancer patients must 
not be funny. 

Nobody had to tell her what to do next, but she was told anyway. 
She took off her upper clothing, doffing her identity and life style 
with her sweater and underwear. Then she wrapped herself in the hum- 
bling hospital gown, grateful that it wasn’t paper. The fastenings eluded 
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her; she clutched the gown to keep it closed. 

The room was grey and dim; the one window with its venetian 
blind tightly closed merged with the wall. She folded her clothes in a 
pile, then sat down and read. Why did they always give her so much 
time to get into a gown? 

Sound outside. Now? Would he come in? Doctor Fox never 
knocked. Maybe he‘ forget her today. She would wait until exactly five 
o'clock, dress and leave swiftly. Don't come, she addressed him in his 
absence, but don’t keep me waiting. 

She remembered. This was to be the last, the final curative session. 
No more treatments after this, no more disease. Jubilation. No more 
chemotherapy, no more CHOP, no more cytoxan, no more vincristine, 
no more adriamycin, no more needles invading her body, her very being. 
She rehearsed defensive remarks to use later on, all funny. He would 
smile to cover his bafflement. “More barbaric treatment,’ she'd say. 
He'd try for a superior enigmatic smile. Only don’t you try to make a 
funny remark, she cautioned him in absentia. He didn’t do it well. 

Footsteps. She felt chilled, read on intently. No use. The door 
opened. She put her book down. 

Doctor Fox pushed into the room, not knocking this time either. 
His white coat hung open, his manner distracted, he appeared hurried 
as though at any moment he would turn to go to the next patient. He 
stayed. He was carrying her record and looked to be ready for anything. 
Doing a procedure was what it was called. His manner was a combina- 
tion of routine and special consideration for a prized patient. 

Who had named him Doctor Fox? Here was a human lucky 
enough to have a name describing him with felicitous precision. Lean, 
well-beaked, with flat ears and seeming to diagnose by sniffing. Make 
it hard for him, she said to herself on days of her appointment, take a 
shower. Weren't they adversaries? And he did well without a bushy tail. 

His task, he always said, was to remove forever remnants of a 
disease so dread nobody wanted to hear its name. “You will go into 
remission, he'd said. 

“No, I want to be cured,” she said. But in this line of work who 
speaks of cures? 

“Tt will be a remission,” he said. The disease was to walk with her 
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forever. 

When she told anybody what had been wrong, why she walked 
slowly, sometimes appeared gloomy and pinched, she could see right 
inside their heads. Her interlocutors separated themselves from her in 
a wash of gratitude for their own well being. Some indeed were polite 
and extended sympathy before changing the subject or simply turning 
away. In their own way, each was embarrassed, no matter how calm and 
benign the day or how disarming she tried to be. 

Doctor Fox now contemplated her, but not for long. He had no 
time for indulgences. As though checking off a list he conducted a 
physical examination, probing, poking, tapping, feeling, listening, 
assaying her as though deciding whether it were worth buying her. 
“Breathe,” he said. Then, “Shh. Don’t talk.” 

He stared thoughtfully at the indicator on the wall as he took her 
blood pressure. By a trick she extracted the information as to the reading. 
She'd done it before; it was a game between them. “Is it 120 over 80?” 

“No,” he said. “One-hundred thirty over seventy.” 

“Good,” she said. 

“Sit. 

She sat on the examining table, her legs dangling, and still clutching 
the shapeless gown, as Doctor Fox fussed with vials of medicine on the 
table. She knew what they were; shed already paid for them. Five days 
before the bill came from the pharmacist. The amount, $432, fright- 
ened her. It bespoke the potency of the drugs. Let it be over, she thought. 
Then never again and goodbye, Doctor Fox. 

He pushed up the sleeve on her left arm, then the right, looked at 
the vein in the crook of the left. 

“The vein is better here.’ She pointed to the other arm. Be helpful. 

Now he greedily studied the fat blue vein in the crook of her 
right arm. “The last time,” she said out loud and sighed with hope. 

“In we go,’ Doctor Fox said and in it did go. 

It hurt; she opted for stoicism and said nothing. The needle had 
become a small pipeline for curative substances, absorbed through the 
new tiny mouth in her vein. 

“Slow, slow,’ he said concentrating. With the insertion of the 


needle they became as one. It was a moment of intimacy, a new rela- 
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tionship for which there were no legal means to sunder. Private, inti- 
mate, she thought, and how boring. There was nothing for her to do. 
The foreign liquid aroused her circulatory system, made itself felt in a 
streak of pain, another streak. She could do no more than scratch her 
head with her left hand. 

Then as though a third personage were with them, she was taken 
by a malaise. She saw stars, golden stars with their own glints, like 
sparklers. She spoke. “Doctor Fox, I don't feel right.” 

Through more bursts of haloed gilt stars she saw his small foxy 
smile. For a quick moment he picked up his head to look at her, then 
returned to his task of altering her life with fluids. They were still a 
single being attached by the needle leaking slowly into her body. It 
could even be his blood flowing into her circulatory system, she fancied, 
which was making them as one. The stars filled the room and shim- 
mered wherever she looked. 

“Don't move,” he said. 

She obeyed. She couldn't think of anything else she wanted to do. 
Yes, she could. She wanted to lie down and turn her back to him. 

“Tt wont take long,” he said. “Be patient.” 

Patient, she thought fuzzily. It felt as though she'd waited all her 
life for this moment and he asked her to be patient. 

“Don't move,’ he said one more time. 

Had she moved? The only activity she knew was the slow flow 
into her arm and the storm like tropical foliage in the wind within her 
head and stars bursting all around. Don't upset him. Don't let him hurt 
you. She was quiet. Both were quiet. Traffic sounds filtered through the 
tightly closed venetian blind that looked to be part of the wall. 

“Ah,” said Doctor Fox after a while. He lifted the needle, slipped 
it away and pressed the place on her arm with his thumb. 

The stars were thinning, She could see his face again, beakier, 
foxier. His eyes were beady. Slowly he became a fox as the stars blanked 
out in the little gray room. He set the paraphernalia down and turned 
to her. . 

“My little foxikin,’ said Doctor Fox, extending his right arm like 


a paw. “This wont hurt.” 
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The Double Hook 


The two women met at a party one Saturday night on Perry Street 
late in the spring. Each sat alone, letting herself be overshadowed by 
other guests, each with a drink in her hand. It was Miss Aylsworth who 
crossed the room and first talked to Miss Hunt. They formed an im- 
mediate attachment and, when the party ended, left together. Even 
though it was late, Miss Aylsworth invited Miss Hunt up for a night- 
cap. Over their drinks, they established a common experience of divorce 
with recapture of their maiden names, followed by solitude, loneliness, 
and a not entirely realized unhappiness. They exchanged telephone 
numbers, and Miss Hunt went home. 

During the week Miss Aylsworth again took the initiative; she 
got in touch with Miss Hunt and their friendship began. They often 
ate their evening meal together in an Italian restaurant which in summer 
served meals on bare tables in a gravel-strewn garden. Here they talked 
about the other people in the garden, especially the women, trying to 
guess their ages and life stories. Both had literary ambitions and justified 
their divinations as exercises in observation. Sometimes, after finishing 
and saying good night to Paola, the waitress whom they had come to 
know, they went up to Miss Aylsworth’s apartment. 

Whereas Miss Hunt was short, slight and dark, almost swart, 
Miss Aylsworth was fair and would have been puffier if she were not 
always careful about how much she ate. At home she usually sat solidly 
into her sofa while her guest sat on the edge of a chair opposite or 
folded her legs and then sat up to try to cover her shyness. After Miss 
Aylsworth once rebuffed her invitation to visit her apartment, Miss 
Hunt never again asked and simply went along to her friend's place. 
However, this suited Miss Hunt, who admitted it only to herself, since 
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Miss Aylsworth, whose salary was higher than hers, could better afford 
the scotch they drank together. 

As they were getting acquainted, Miss Aylsworth, a teacher, told 
Miss Hunt, who was in social work, about her Irish family in Boston 
and her struggles to get an education and to broaden her point of view. 
In return Miss Hunt told her about her early life in Milwaukee with 
her Russian-Jewish family and her own struggle to get an education 
and to live less narrowly than her orthodox parents. 

By coincidence both had come to New York after their marriages 
ended in exactly the same month six years earlier. They had much to 
tell one another as their friendship deepened, about the search for the 
right apartment, for the right job or one at least tolerable, and the 
difficulty in finding and meeting men. Only about their former hus- 
bands each held back a little; they were both ashamed in separate ways 
of having failed in marriage. 

Early in December Miss Hunt complained about Christmas. It 
was such a lonely time of the year. To make her feel better, Miss 
Aylsworth said that Christmas was going to be hard for her too, since 
she was alone in the big city also. Besides, it so happened that a friend 
had asked her to entertain his friends from Indiana visiting New York 
for the holidays because she had the larger apartment. She told Miss 
Hunt how grudgingly she had agreed to this and only out of loyalty to 
her old friend, but she did not invite her. It really was an imposition, 
wasnt it, she went on. If I were in her place I would invite her too, 
thought Miss Hunt, but didn't say so. 

On Christmas Day, Miss Hunt with nothing to do at all was 
home with two detective novels from the library and her caroling radio, 
when early in the afternoon Miss Aylsworth called. How glad Miss 
Hunt was to hear from her. 

“Come over,” said her friend, “while I get dinner together. They're 
not coming until six.” 

Miss Hunt went over through nearly emptied streets, past a few 
gift-bearing passersby. She was enjoying a pleasant feeling of content- 
ment at the prospect of companionship. She found her friend scouring 
potatoes for baking. She knew she liked to cook and, with interest, 
while sipping a generous Scotch highball, watched her soak and trim 
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brussel sprouts and lay out the corpse of a turkey in a roasting pan. 
Finally when everything was ready they left the kitchen and sat down 
comfortably in the living room where they could hear the oven’s warm 
breathing. There was time. The guests were not expected for quite a 
while. 

Miss Aylsworth with a drink in her hand remarked she felt lousy. 
In sympathy Miss Hunt said she didn't feel cheerful herself, although it 
wasnt true. She still had her contentment and now, with a drink, the 
atmosphere of expectancy and her comfort in casual slacks, she felt 
real delight that she had escaped formal holiday doings, appearances, 
and courtesies. This was better than getting dressed and going to some 
big Christmas party, she thought, looking around appreciatively at the 
Christmas tree, at the wrapped gifts at its foot, at the cards arranged on 
the mantel, and at the table already laid out. 

Was it the burden of preparing a dinner for so many people, she 
asked. No, said Miss Aylsworth, she liked to cook. It was Geary, the 
man her friends were bringing over she didn’t like. Not his wife, but 
him, Geary. She was uneasy. Geary was an anti-Semite. 

“Oh,” said Miss Hunt blankly, “like what?” 

“You know.” 

“T dont.” 

“Well, he just carries on. Raves. Like when he was here on Satur- 
day night. He gets drunk and then he says the Jews this, and the Jews 
that...” She flushed. 

“Why do you let him come then?” She didn’t know Miss Aylsworth 
had already met the out-of-towners, in fact she had clearly said nothing. 

Miss Aylsworth didn’t answer, but went on. “It’s sex, just a matter 
of sex. You should have heard him about that Jewish girl he said he was 
with in Indianapolis—tright in front of his wife. What does she care? 
She's a nincompoop.” 

Miss Hunt clutched at her poise. She thought hard, finally said 
sagely, “That's a real stereotype. Sex is a real stereotype. But I thought 
that kind of stereotype for Jews was more common in Europe. You 
know, there was that UNESCO study where they said that a stereotype 
for minorities takes different forms in different places.” 

Distress deafened Miss Aylsworth to this learned remark deliv- 
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ered with so much calm. “You should have heard him. You know how 
I hate it,” she said righteously. “T tried to tell him if he was Irish like 
I’m Irish too, he should know better. We're a minority too. But he just 
went on and on...” 

And everybody drinking too, thought Miss Hunt. “And why in 
the hell didn’t you throw him out? I still don't get why you let him 
come after that.” 

“Well; Miss Aylsworth heard this time. “I had to. They asked me 
to. And anyway,” she looked right at Miss Hunt, “what's that got to do 
with it? I invited them. It’s just that I don't want a hard time. I hope he 
behaves this time.” 

Miss Hunt's contentment had departed. Though thinking she 
really shouldn't, she dropped the subject, hoping to recapture some 
holiday ease. She folded her legs on the chair and let her friend get her 
another drink. They talked for a while about the Christmas cards each 
had received, and then went over those displayed on the mantel, letting 
the afternoon flow on, quieted by their cigarettes, their conversation 
and their drinks. Delicious peaceful odors from the kitchen joined them. 

Miss Hunt looked at her watch. “Oh, it’s a quarter to six.’ She 
had almost forgotten nasty Geary. “Your guests should be here soon. 
I’m going. I don’t want anybody to see me like this.” She waved at her 
slacks. As she was making ready to go she expected her friend to say as 
usual, “Wait a while, there’s still time,’ at which Miss Hunt slowed her 
preparations. Instead Miss Aylsworth looked at her watch too. 

Miss Hunt didn’t move. She was finishing her drink with one 
arm in a sleeve of her coat, a trifle baffled and not knowing exactly 
why. 

“Maybe you'd better go,” said Miss Aylsworth surprisingly. 

“Oh, all right.” Miss Hunt finished up her highball in two swift 
gulps that made her suddenly tipsy and began to wind her scarf around 
her neck and to feel for the other sleeve. 

“Come on. You'd better go, Marian.” 

“All right, all right. I am going.” 

“Hurry up.” Miss Aylsworth hadn't stopped talking for some time. 
“T don't want you to run into them. God knows what will happen if 
Geary sees you. I don’t want any trouble,’ she said very nervous in a 
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shrill voice, then sat more solidly into her sofa. 

“T told you. I am going,” said Miss Hunt, irritated, annoyed, even 
bewildered. Within a moment she recalled her lecture on the sex 
stereotype and felt strangely naked. Then she flushed and recovered. 
She got to the door and put her hand on the lock to open it and let 
herself out. 

Miss Aylsworth, still strained, but appeased at the sight of her 
guest practically gone, said, “My God, what if he runs into you. I'd 
never hear the last of it. Go ahead.” 

“Ok, Alma, don’t worry. I’m going. Anyway, they won't be here 
for a while. You know that nobody's ever on time on Christmas.” 

“Well . . ” Miss Aylsworth watched her movements one by one as 
if fearing she would reverse herself and retreat into the room. 

“T understand,” Miss Hunt said in a last impulse of friendship. “T 
understand about these things, Alma. You know I used to work in the 
field, the race relations field. I know about these things.’ And knowing 
nothing whatsoever of her reasons for what she did, knowing only she 
did so, she leaned over and kissed her friend. “Merry Christmas, Alma.” 

“Merry Christmas, Marian,’ said Miss Aylsworth petulantly. 

Miss Hunt closed the door behind her and started down. At the 
first landing she leaned against the wall, closed her eyes and waited for 
the numbness to go and Christmas to come back. After that, as she 
went all the way down, glaring at the carpet’s ugly flowered pattern, she 
became angry, then disgusted and revolted with herself because of her 
own hypocrisy. What made her say she understood? What she under- 
stood she did not say, could never say. Alma had no excuse to put her 
out like that in such a sweat. With each step as she landed hard on the 
face of the carpet flowers, she became more certain that she'd never 
been Alma’s friend at all, that she'd been Alma’s nice Jewish friend. If 
Alma wasn't on Geary’s side, as she said, why didn't she put him out the 
first time? Worse yet, why had she let him come back today? What was 
so important about Geary? She didn’t even like him. He was an anti- 
Semite. She said so herself. 

And further, Miss Hunt laughed at herself, he even kept me from 
a good Christmas dinner. Then she got mad at Alma all over, as if 
Alma had tied a yellow armband on her. Maybe you can laugh when 
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you wear a yellow armband, but it’s still there on your arm. 

In the foyer she stopped in front of Miss Aylsworth’s mailbox. 
She looked around to see if anybody was around. Then with her lip- 
stick on the polished metal she drew a swastika. 

A little later when they came through the hallway and passed the 
mailbox, Miss Aylsworth’s friends did not notice. They were already 
drunk because of Christmas. 

The next day on her way out Miss Aylsworth saw the swastika. I 
hate such things, she said to herself, shocked. She decided an evil 
unknown enemy had so branded her because she took a strong stand 
against anti-Semitism and because she had Jewish friends. Saddened 
she went back upstairs to get some alcohol to clean off the swastika. 
She couldn't get it entirely off just with cleansing tissue. 
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Getting into the Movies 


In a restaurant on Prince Street we, that is Clarissa and me, take a 
table away from two-star clatter at an open window that leans out on a 
flower box. After dessert we look at the bill, at one another, step over 
the flowers onto Prince Street. The waiter, apron flying, runs after us 
with a Senegalese busboy and the maitre d’ behind. The waiter catches 
us, one with each hand. The police arrive. We are manhandled and 
shoved into separate squad cars. A photographer from the Village Voice 
dashes out of the restaurant, takes our picture. A photographer from 
Newsday shows up, does the same. By the time we arrive in night court, 
it’s dark. The judge scolds us vigorously, then lets us go. Before we duck 
out, we are photographed by the New York Times, the Post and the 
Daily News and left to trudge home on a hot August night. 

The next day our pictures are on the covers of the News, the Post 
and the Metropolitan section of the New York Times. The Voice will 
be out on Wednesday. After seeing our pictures, a movie maker looks 
us up. Clarissa gets a screen test, then plays the lead in a revival of 
“Ninotchka.” I get a screen test too and a part in a new movie called 
“The Cheaters.” My part is better suited to how I got the work, but 
Clarissa does pretty well in “Ninotchka.” 

Come spring we see the movies at the Angelica. As we pass the 
open window of the two-star restaurant, the waiter doesn't notice. The 
flower box has new flowers and two other people are at our table. Will 
they get into the movies? 
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The Bantu Mask 


It burst into her hearing as the two singers in the opera on the 
radio finished their duet, carrying on a train of sound. “Black power, 
black power,’ rose in a steady chant like fumes up to her window. She 
ran to shut it, found it shut and looked down at the street, transformed 
from the muddy rutted road left behind by a snowfall two days before. 
An enormous crowd of people filled it from wall to wall waving placards 
she couldn't read. 

She glared, at them and at the placards, and yanked the window 
shade down upon them, darkening her living room into a pleasant 
twilight refuge. The radio was celebrating the intermission of the 
Saturday afternoon opera, but she could barely hear the proceedings or 
the words spoken in cadenced and cultured voices. 

“Tell the man. We can.” The chant seeped in through the shut and 
shaded window and exulted, “Black power.” 

By the next act they'll be through, she said to herself and moved 
to a chair nearer the radio speaker, less comfortable than her usual 
chair, and lit a cigarette to calm and soothe herself. She listened closely 
to the discussion of the origins of “The Pearlfishers,” flinched at the 
grating sound of a melody interjected by one speaker in the discussion, 
and sang it over softly to herself to erase the disagreeable effect. 

It was taking more and more effort to concentrate, to follow the 
meandering now into the careers of singers long dead whom she knew 
only as legends—Caruso, Galli-Curci. Were the chanters chanting 
louder? She went back to the window, pulled aside the shade, then the 
curtain. The same pond of people, the same placards. But didn’t the 
crowd extend farther down the street now? People were coming up out 
of the subway station and joining into and thickening the crowd, adding 
placards they had carried up the subway stairs like briefcases. 
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Why, she wondered for the first time, were they doing it? Inevitably 
the crowd pressed against the windows of the Woolworth’s on the 
ground floor of her apartment building. Last Saturday a hand had 
reached out to her as she was passing and given her a light blue hand- 
bill. “Don't patronize. Don't go in.” She barely noticed the young black 
woman as she took the handbill, looked at it, crumpled it and dropped 
it into the pasty slosh underfoot. I should have put it in a wastebasket, 
she thought contritely. 

The intermission was coming to an end; she could tell. Still the 
noise went on. As she watched she saw there were many blacks in the 
crowd. A curious resentment she always experienced in the same way 
took over. Her blood felt as if it were rising upward and swelling her 
head, making her face numb and hot at the same time. The next effect 
was anger. She spluttered, “Damn!” as a tall man stood up on a box in 
front of the crowd in the middle of the roadway down below and 
began to speak. 

The chanting and rustling and shouting faded; the movement of 
heads and arms subsided as under a calming wing, Now it was the 
speaker who waved his arms, nodded his head and raised it to shout at 
the crowd, “We are black!” The crowd answered back, holding up 
clenched fists, “We are black.” He said, “We are beautiful,’ and they 
answered again and all shouted, “Black power.” In her living room the 
radio, in continued gentility, emitted tuning-up sounds of an orchestra, 
a polite and unlikely echo to the answering shouts by the crowd 
downstairs. 

She dropped the shade, withdrew into her sheltered room, and 
ptepared to listen, prepared for enjoyment, prepared once again for her 
solitary Saturday afternoon. Following a wave of late winter coughs 
the next act did indeed begin. She sat back luxuriously when a terrible 
burst of shouts obliterated the delicate musical beginnings of violins. 

In a rage she went to the window again, this time pulled the shade 
up in dangerous swiftness and, imagining she was hearing other win- 
dows slam wide open, she tugged her window open and stuck her head 
out. She screamed down on the heads of the noisy crowd with their 
placards, “Shut up, shut up,’ with the air of a person throwing a bucket 
of cold water. 
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The man was chanting again, “We are black. We are black,” still 
orating on his box. The crowd joined in, and then waited. He paused 
and burst out after them, “Black is beautiful.” Again they joined him. 
In a new pause he looked up and noticed her. To him she said again, 
“Shut up, shut up.’ Her throat was raw. 

To her surprise he didn’t shout back; he didn’t ignore her, but 
spread his arms out in an expressive What can I do? to her as he looked 
straight up. 

“Make them be quiet,” she sobbed hoarsely to him in almost the 
cadences of the cultured scholar who had suddenly sung opera melodies 
in the intermission. She said it again without a thought as to whether 
he heard or not. Only let them shut up, let them keep quiet, let them go 
away. Why should they spoil my opera, spoil my Saturday afternoon? 
Why? 

Again the speaker spread his arms out, shrugged, and smiled 
helplessly. 

“Damn you. Come up and I'll fix you.” She didn’t have anything 
in mind, only longed for a chance to explain. If only she could tell 
them, really tell them, they would stop. It was wrong. 

The winter cold was icy all around her in the opened window. 
She slammed it down in despair, risking the glass, returned to her radio, 
put her ear close to its speaker, trying to follow the music of “The 
Pearlfishers,” which she knew so well. But all the pleasure had skipped 
away. Her listening felt like an assignment for a course in music appre- 
ciation. The events outside filtered relentlessly into the living room and 
her radio roared music into her ears. 

Into all this came a thunderous knocking on her door. She con- 
fused the knocking with the sounds already going on. It thundered 
again, a full fist pounding. 

She opened the door, forgetting her usual cautions: in a moment 
all she had learned about living in the city was gone. She was her own 
self again, the trusting person who had come to the city to work and to 
live a long time ago from that nice little town in Oregon where every- 
body knew everybody else and the street was never blocked by noisy 
crowds, 


She opened, and there stood the man who'd been haranguing the 
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crowd, 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

She didn’t answer. She could have said, “What are you doing 
here?” but fell mute. 

“You invited me. Remember?” The same helpless smile radiated 
into her darkened living room. 

She had indeed invited him; she stepped aside to let him in. As he 
came in, the noise outside faded and the opera filled the room with 
majestic music. She ran to turn it down. A guest. 

“You invited me,” he said again. 

“I know,” she finally spoke. “I know,’ she acknowledged with a 
docility that surprised her. She should throw him out. 

As if he were reading her thoughts he added, “And you let me in.” 

“I know,” she said again. 

“T can see you've never had a black guest before.” 

It was true. He thought of it first. Why couldn't she think of 
anything to say, anything to bring this ridiculous situation to an end? 
He had a charming smile. 

“We could start by you bringing me a glass of water. You know, 
speaking makes me thirsty.” 

She got up as on a hypnotist’s order to fetch him a glass of water. 
She went first to raise the shades, then ran the water in the kitchen tap 
near the door. Walking back to where he sat with the tiny noises of tiny 
voices on the radio she felt large and clumsy. Her guest was sitting in 
the light from the windows. 

His face, which reminded her of illustrations in an anthropology 
book, possibly of a Bantu, seemed to her a mask he could take off with 
one hand 'to uncover his ordinary, light-skinned face. Uneasy, she stared 
at his hands in the shadow of his lap, dark as his face, with the palms 
frightening and white. 

“Oh,” he said again, “I can see you've never had a black guest.” 

“Yes.” she answered. 

He took the water, smiled casually for thanks, drank the water in 
a single gulp, and let the empty glass stay in his hand on the arm of the 
chair. 


“You're not afraid to let me drink out of your glass?” 
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Again he'd read her mind. She answered, “That's all right,’ thinking 
she would wash the glass later in boiling water. 

“You could disinfect it. It would make you feel better.” He set it 
down in her sink and returned to his chair. 

As he went she watched him walk, thinking he walked well, that 
he held himself straight and high. 

Then when he sank back into the chair, her chair, her reading and 
listening chair, her sitting chair, she became belligerent and found her 
tongue. “What do you mean by coming in here like this?” 

Again he said, “You invited me, remember?” 

His voice from the start had sounded queer. Hearing it again she 
decided it was not the voice of a black man, It was an ordinary white 
New York voice to go with the face that would be under his Bantu 
mask if her could take it off. 

Maybe if she explained, he would go away. She began to explicate 
the wrong done her. “I was listening to my favorite opera. It’s “The 
Pearlfishers’ You people made so much noise I couldn't hear it. Don't 
you have any consideration for anybody?” Her own voice rose and turned 
petulant as her grievance came alive in the telling. 

~ “Tes still on,” he said, “and you're not listening. I saw you turn the 
radio down myself.” 

“You're here.” 

“You didn’t have to let me in.” 

It was true. She did not know why she'd let him in. She was 
remembering now the dangers of rape, murder, thievery and looting in 
a kaleidoscope of criminality, but felt none of the appropriate fears, 

“Now, right now, you have a strong wish to say to me that I ama 
discredit to my race, that I do my people a disservice.” 

She bowed her head. “That's right.’ Her own misdeeds were not 
included in her random thoughts. 

“You act like I called together all those people down there,” he 
turned his thumb toward the outside, “to make trouble for you, to 
keep you from hearing your rich man’s music, to give the world a chance 
to see that your windows go up and down in the winter.” 

“No, no, no, you've got it wrong.” 

“Not much I have. Did you ever try to guess what's inside of my 
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skin? Like I know what's inside of yours?” He held up his right hand 
and picked up a fold of skin from the back side of the hand with two 
fingers of his left. “Inside this skin.” 

She looked from his hand up to his perfect Bantu face again which 
might be a mask slipped over his head like a stocking. 

“Do you know what I was doing out there? Do you? Do you?” He 
pressed her; he could be pressing her throat while backing her against a 
wall. 

Choked, she barely answered, “No.” 

“No?” he said in outrage. 

“Yes,” she tried again. “I can read the papers.” She offered him a 
cigarette and took one herself, then lit his. He gloated as she offered 
the service. 

As a draft came in from the bedroom they both turned to look, 
each holding a cigarette. The door to the living room was flung open 
and in the doorway stood a window washer, complete with pail, rope, 
brushes, rags and a workingman’s cap on his head, so complete he could 
have served as a model to teach children what a window washer is. 

“T came in because I saw this black stranger sitting here and you 
needed to be rescued,” said the window washer. 

“Thank you,” she said politely. 

“Not at all,” said the black stranger. “This little lady does not 
need to be rescued. See.’ He put his black hand up to his handsome 
anthropological face. “She has nothing to be afraid of.” With a quick 
twist of his hand he whipped off the mask and with his handkerchief 
was wiping the color from his hands, one after the other. The mask 
rested on his knee, deflating like a balloon which had been untied. 
Finally he folded it neatly and put it in his pocket. 

“Tn the winter,’ she said reflectively. “What were you doing out 
there in the winter?” 

The window washer stood in the doorway waiting. For what? 

The two men, one in the chair, the other framed in the doorway, 
were clean, white, smiled broad sunny smiles for het, one in a cap, the 
other his blond hair flattened from the pressure of his mask; they made 
a bright peaceful atmosphere for her, flooding into all the corners of 
the room brighter than the afternoon ebbing outside. 
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“Thank God,” she said in relief at the sight. “Can I get you both 
a drink? Scotch and ginger ale?” She spoke in an intimate tone suited to 
the change in skin, and even smiled a little. 

“Tl have one.’ The window washer spoke his first ordinary words. 
“Tm thirsty. Work makes you dry, you know.’ A fresh breeze spurted in 
behind him through the bedroom window and ran around the apart- 
ment. On the radio, a faint burst of applause for faint singing nobody 
had attended to entered and left. 

Heer hair flying in her face she went again to the kitchen, quickly 
made two scotches with fresh ginger ale, came back her hands full, and 
handed one to each. Now she felt at ease in the sunny brightness of 
their light skins, And besides that, it was good to feel her place being 
aired out. 

As she was thinking to make a drink for herself and join them, 
the two drank together with exactly the same motions, the same back- 
ward shift of the head to let the whiskey pour down their gullets. And 
together they moved toward her from either direction to where she 
stood in her blown housecoat close to the nearly silent radio, watching 
them benignly, a good hostess. Together they moved right up to her. 
The former Bantu took a rope out of his pocket too. The other man 
said, “What’s wrong with mine?” 

“Mine is longer and it’s thinner and it’s stronger.” He grabbed her 
hands to her back while the window washer gagged her with an unused 
rag and covered it over with his chamois. This rendered her soundproof. 

Heer eyes darted wildly in anguish from one to the other as they 
finished trussing her up and then laid her like a log on the floor and 
proceeded to rifle her apartment completely. First, of course, they closed 
the window in the bedroom and pulled the shades down halfway to 
make everything appear normal. 

The former Bantu peered out of the living room window and 
said, “Well, they're gone, the dirty bastards, even that one,” and he 
tapped the pocket containing his mask. “Wouldn't he be surprised 
though, if he knew.” 

They used her suitcases to carry out her valuables, the silverware, 
jewelry, her coats and sweaters and shoes, a new portable typewriter, 
the little television set at the foot of her bed and her sewing machine. 
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“Nobody’ll think twice about us nice, clean white folks, huh?” 

She lay there watching them as they came into her line of vision 
and prayed for them to hurry, to finish, to go, so she could work at 
getting herself untrussed and call for help. Would the police believe 
her? She imagined two policemen, who always came in two's, looking 
meaningfully at one another. If they did indeed look at one another 
that way, she knew she would be afraid. She could leave out the part 
about the Bantu mask, which they wouldn't believe anyway. Shock, not 
worth reporting. The crazy things women will say. 

They didn’t go. It took them a long time and they worked delib- 
erately and slowly. She lay with the rope cutting in her flesh and a 
feeling of wetness that suggested that some of the places were bleeding. 
She watched with enlarged and staring eyes as the two men finished 
ransacking her apartment efficiently, ignoring her like a piece of junk 
they didn't even stop to evaluate, stepping over her as they went back 
and forth. They could, she thought, put me to a side out of their way 
or lay me on the couch. They did neither but went on with their work. 

They found an old army duffle bag left over from the days when 
she'd been overseas with the Red Cross, stuffed it to bursting and just 
managed to yank it closed. Corners of hard and valuable objects inside 
stuck out like warts. What? She could not think. The radio, a large 
piece of furniture, continued to play in glorious indifference, finishing 
up the opera in the usual expected and predictable measures typical of 
nineteenth century music. 

. They made another sack by putting one pillow slip into another 
to reinforce it, filled that, twisted it closed at the top and made a knot. 
Now they could be laundrymen. 

By moving her jaw in chewing motions she discovered she was 
releasing her gag. The soft chamois tasted leathery and became wet 
with saliva and the moisture in her breath. Just as they were going out 
of the front door, carrying their loot, her belongings, she loosened it 
enough to cry out, “Wait, wait, don't leave me.” 

The ex-Bantu turned with his deceptive dark eyes to her, odd 
eyes against his skin more suited to blue, and said, “Ta ta, old girl, we 
must be off.’ 

“Better tie her up again,” said the other, hoisting his doubled pillow 
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slip over one shoulder to balance his other hand from which depended 
a suitcase crammed full with corners of what was inside showing. She 
hadn't even noticed, 

“Why bother?” 

She was indignant at this final humiliation—not important enough 
to be tied up again. Did they want to be caught? Didn't oD. think she 
was dangerous to them now? 

“Dontt leave. Let me go.” 

“Dont make such a fuss,” said the second man. “You can buy 
more things.’ 

“You forgot something,” she said meaningfully. The chamois gag 
below her chin hung like a surgical mask to be discarded. 

A nasty light came into the first man’s eyes and he let the door go 
shut with them still there, inside. 

“T suppose,” he said in resignation, and put on his Bantu mask 
again, 

She quailed and started to scream as he lunged for her. 

The other man watched, then took his turn. 
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Audiences 


This morning only the news on the radio is out of the ordinary. 
Another bombing in Beirut, forty-three people blown up. But as every- 
body says, that's become ordinary too. I turn off the radio and try to 
wrest some order out of my life for myself on this day. Ten o’clock, 
time for the mail. I pick up a paperback mystery to beguile myself with 
in the elevator as I go down sixteen floors to the lobby. 

Surprise. In the lobby, Tom, our mailman, who knows us all as a 
mother knows her children and who is as regular as a cuckoo clock, 
isnt there. Instead, the tallest, thinnest mailman ever seen towers above 
the open mailboxes. He is thoughtfully sorting mail letter by letter and 
putting them into boxes. I look. What's a waxed mustache doing on a 
mailman? It’s a real waxed mustache, farouche, coming to points on 
either side a la Adolph Menjou. A touch of theater. 

Dazed by the task confronting him, he advises me to return in no 
less than half an hour. Exactly a half hour later, book in hand again, I 
leave my apartment, open the book and wait for the elevator. But I can't 
read, Loud sounds of a temper tantrum are somewhere in the building. 
It could be a small, tough boy demanding his rights. 

No Room In The Lift 

At last the elevator arrives. The door opens and I locate the noises. 
Right in the elevator. Not a small boy at all. First, a poster-fresh 
policeman with a cheery smile who certainly gives the impression of 
liking his work says, “No room. Take another elevator.” He is holding 
an intravenous apparatus, and the elevator is crowded with a gurney 
and who knows how many more people. The noise is a loud rhythmic 
complaint in blurred words, or maybe no words, 

The door closes. Shaken, I wait some more and don't think to 


read. I’m plenty beguiled. I get on the other elevator, nicely empty, 
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completely quiet, and go swiftly to the lobby. On the way, I worry an 
unseemly worry. Will the party in the other elevator be gone by the 
time I arrive? And if so, how will I ever know who lay there? What had 
happened? 

In the lobby as before there are no signs of anything out of the 
ordinary, except that the tall thin mailman is still there. All the people 
who on other days would have come for their mail and be gone by now, 
are assembled and waiting in two rows like an audience on either side 
of the lobby. They are gossiping and watching the mailman and every- 
thing else. Mostly they are in wraps, bathrobes, nightgowns and house- 
dresses. The people already in street clothes didn't have time to wait. 

Protesting Fate 

No sign of the party Id glimpsed in the other elevator. They 
must be gone. Just then the other elevator, which must have made a 
couple more stops, opens on the policeman and the rhythmic cries, a 
loud protest against destiny by the person on the gurney. 

As the party moves across the lobby at last I finally see who it is, 
the woman who lives just above me. 

She’s on her back, covered to her chin with a sheet. Her face ts 
flushed and animated, her eyes dark, blind pools like the eyes in a 
Marie Laurencin painting. She cries in the same unrecognizable, blurred 
words over and over, so loudly the lobby is filled to its heights with her 
complaint at a rotten deal. 

The party, which includes a medic, leaves. Far behind, her hus- 
band follows, neat and tidy as a retired military man with his trimmed 
white mustache, clear blue eyes. On most days, he takes long, slow 
walks, his white-haired wife and his cane at his side, ever ready for a 
social encounter. Now he has made a grand entrance, a solitary sad 
figure, dignified in his coat and hat and stern expression. 

I run up to him, without a word because I can’t think of any, and 
put my arms around him. He only plucks my arms off so he can go on 
and follows the party. Nobody else does anything at all. 

Outside, the medics are positioning the gurney to be lifted into 
the ambulance which bears a sign advertising intensive care. It stands 
on the long sidewalk in front of our building, where it looks as surreal 


as a policeman on a beach. 
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Tears For Fears 

I take my letters. The mailman makes me put my key into the 
mailbox door to prove that it’s mine. That’s when I burst into tears. I 
cry for my neighbor, sick and making terrible noises, and for her hus- 
band, forlorn and tough at the same time. 

They are both 80 years old. Ten years ago, they made a long trip 
to the Soviet Union, possibly because they thought that there had to be 
a better world somewhere. Then they went to Hungary. Once they told 
me about the wide streets lined with trees, as though that proved some- 
thing. This was the only part of their travelogue I believed. 

Why doesn't somebody put arms around me now? Nobody offers. 
I am surprised that I’m crying. In the middle of the lobby I blow my 
nose, tamp my eyes. Then I don’t know what to do. My letters, still in 
my hand, don't interest me. Nobody even comes up to me. 

Watching Them Watch Me 

Through the glass door I watch the ambulance take off. I know 
that all the people on the benches on both sides are watching me. That 
is the way of the ladies in their wraps, nightgowns and housedresses. 
Don't we all know how to do this from standing around with other 
people on the street watching accident victims? 

One lady looks vacuously in my direction. What does she see? 
She's the one who comes down first thing on certain days in her hat 
and coat and sits on the bench all day, smiling hopefully. Nobody 
knows what she is waiting for. 

Another keeps her grip on her dachshund as she sits solidly on 
the bench. The dachshund won't get his walk until his owner gets her 
mail. 

I've become part of the morning show. Does anybody ever address 
actors? 

With a smile that blooms suddenly out of me like sunshine 
through clouds, I consider taking a bow. I would bow first to one side 
then to the other. Just then it occurs to me that by now, right now, the 
ambulance must be pulling into the emergency bay at St. Vincent's 
Hospital. 

No Time To Get Involved 


Another neighbor has just come out of the elevator. He’s one 
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who doesn't have time to wait for the mail. He looks at me standing 
there making my imaginary bows, says nothing, goes on, leaving me 
with the audience on the benches at either side of the lobby. So, you 
didn’t want to get involved? You won't get away with this. Next time I 
see you, I'll tell you the whole story. 

As I imagine myself taking another bow, the tears are drying nicely 
on my face. The mailman, perhaps sensing the flurry of applause I am 
wishing for, turns from his task and looks me over abstractedly. He 
twirls one side of his mustache, then the other, with a real smile, his 
first for all of us. It’s going to be a long time until all the mail will be in 
the boxes. 
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The Break-in 


When something is afoot in my apartment building, the first 
indications are often right outside my door in the short corridor on 
which all six apartment doors open. This time it was a policeman, no, 
not one but two, hanging around in front of the door of the lady on 
the other side of the corridor near the bank of elevators. Also a neigh- 
bor and the handyman in his usual blue workshirt. 

As Id seen the green and red handbill of a Szechuan restaurant 
sticking out under her door during the past week, I worried for her. I 
tried to shove it in so it wouldn't show, but the carpet inside was in the 
way. 

Where was our neighbor? She was a quiet tenant, nearly unno- 
ticeable. Was she away? Natural for a person to go somewhere around 
Christmas. I took a moment to envy her in Florida sunshine for example. 
Now here were these people trying to get into her apartment. I went up 
to one of the two policemen and said, “What's wrong?” a question no 
policeman ever answers. This one didnt either. He only smiled as though 
protecting a big secret. 

The handyman was handing the other policeman a set of keys. 
This morning the handyman wasnt whistling as usual. Rather, he looked 
respectful, solemn, almost embarrassed like a man in a good suit at a 
wedding. 

The policeman tried one key, then another. None worked. Watch- 
ing, I had a sudden hideous thought I didn't want and was flooded 
with sympathy for her inside her apartment if that’s where she was. 
Did I have the right to cry for her? I barely knew her. Stubborn loner 
that she was, was she just staying inside, keeping to herself as the rest 


of us out here played this drama? 
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The handyman and a tenant from the twenty-first floor who'd 
stopped by were matching one another; when had anybody seen her 
last? Nobody, including me, remembered. It could have been the day 
before yesterday or two weeks ago when she might have come out after 
lunch to deposit her garbage in the incinerator or the day before in the 
elevator at the time many of us go down to the lobby for our mail. 

Days inside our apartment house are alike. So are the floors. Once 
I got off the elevator at the fifteenth floor instead of the sixteenth and 
discovered my mistake only when my key didn’t fit into the look-alike 
door. 

Anyway, I declined to enter the game of whod seen her last, left 
and went into my apartment. Minding my own business it’s called. 
Once inside, no business felt more important to me. What had hap- 
pened to her? Could she be in her apartment curled up in the full of a 
psychotic episode with a touch of autism? If only I could pass through 
the locked door, sit down next to her and say softly, it’s ok. You don’t 
have to say anything if you dont want to. Then I'd stroke her shoulder 
in the hope she'd respond with that little absent smile she gave me in 
the corridor. 

This Saturday was a dull gray day full of sad feelings. Well into 
January, the pleasures of Christmas and New Years were finally extin- 
guished and there was nothing much to look forward to for a while. 
No wonder she didn’t feel like answering the door. Or was she stand- 
ing, gazing entranced at the stupendous view from her window of the 
Statue of Liberty, a cup and saucer in one hand and once in a while 
taking a sip of coffee? 

Did she hear the knocking on the door and then the fretful sounds 
of keys being tried one after the other? She had to be hard of hearing; 
otherwise why did she sometimes play her television so loud that the 
roar spilled into the corridor? 

This morning while all of us were gathered outside her door like 
spectators at an accident, her television played dead. Was she sitting at 
her table having lunch under the imitation crystal chandelier I'd once 
glimpsed through her opened door? Something ladylike, a salad and 
roll to go with the blond hair she invoked regularly at a beauty parlor 
to conceal what could only be gray. No way of guessing how old she 
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was, only that she wasn’t young and wished she still were. 

How nice it would be to sit across from her and eat one of those 
blond rolls and a bit of her modest salad, food to be daintily lifted to 
the mouth. Maybe this time she'd really smile, show me that she cared 
about being alive. Isn't that why people eat? 

Since all I was doing in my own apartment was thinking about 
my neighbor, I went back into the corridor and began to chat with the 
other policeman. Just then somebody new got out of the elevator, a 
peppy man in a football jacket with a mustache and an energetic man- 
ner, carrying a metal toolbox. 

“Oh here it is,’ he said seeing us. He took off his jacket, folded it 
and laid it next to his toolbox on the asphalt floor tiles. He opened his 
toolbox, took out a tool and knelt in front of the door as though 
genuflecting to kiss a bishop’s ring. The sixteenth floor corridor fell 
silent. 

He scrutinized her two locks, fiddled with them, changed tools 
and started to whistle as he worked on. No big banging as on the day 
she'd lost her keys a year ago and called a locksmith to break her locks. 
This one took another approach, slow, deliberate, entirely respectful 
of locks, of her. Like construction supervisors at a site on Sixth Avenue, 
we watched avidly. 

My neighbor from the corner apartment spoke into my ear. “T 
said I'd pay him.” I nodded. “If I hadn't said so,” she said, “they,” she 
motioned at the policemen, one on either side of the door like guard 
dogs, “would have broken the door in. Who would pay to fix it?” Now 
the woman inside had another friend, counting me. I hoped she knew, 
sitting there at her lunch table. 

The locksmith was a careful worker. Other tenants from other 
floors came and went, taking in the sight of a locksmith breaking into 
an apartment. Nobody stayed very long. Today was Saturday and there 
were lots of things to do, laundry, grocery, dry cleaning to pick up. 
Only the neighbor from the corner apartment and I stuck it out. We 
could have been relatives waiting for a verdict of life or death. 

He wasn’t humming any more; he was finishing up. Now’s the 
time to come to the door, I advised her, don’t let them do this to you. 
No, no, she’s coming, she’s going to open it and snatch her privacy 
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from the hands of invaders. Leave me alone, she'll say. What are you 
doing? 

With a grunt, the locksmith rose. Where are you? I entreated her 
inside, come on, show yourself. We won't mind if you haven’t combed 
your hair. Don’t let them do this to you. 

The locksmith turned the knob and pushed the door open. There 
went her privacy, her solitude. Relish these last few seconds, I implored 
her. Nobody appeared. A profound odor of corruption manifested 
itself as had risen from the brilliant green grass of the cemetery where 
my father lay. “That’s how I knew,” said the neighbor from the corner 
apartment. “My living room is next to her bedroom. I told the super 
about the terrible smell.” 

Like a body part, the locksmith held the lock cylinder in his hand. 
Both policemen woke from a standing sleep and, with an arm stretched 
to keep out anybody but themselves, went in with a handkerchief to 
their faces. The handyman who'd planted himself squarely in the door- 
way said sadly, “She's there. In bed.” 

Frightened I didn’t know of what, I peeked under his arm and 
saw what I could of the bedroom, the foot of her bed, feet sticking up 
under a white cover. 

“Ok, ok, folks,” said the policeman coming out of the bedroom. 
“Where's the phone?” 

“Over there,’ said the handyman, still in the doorway as though 
he thought he had no right to be inside, and pointed into the living 
room. 

I ran back into my apartment. When next I came out, her door 
was standing open and anybody could go inside and take a look at how 
she kept house. She was gone. It was like looking at a model apartment 
in a department house. 

Somebody new was standing outside in the corridor, a tall burly 
man in casual Saturday clothes. This was the first time I noticed her 
having a visitor. The policemen were still making notes. 

“Are you a plainclothesman?” I asked the burly man. 

“No,” he said, “I’m her nephew.’ He looked to be in pain, wore a 
stoical expression. Just like any other man whod been taught not to, he 


wasn't crying. “I tried to reach her all week. So today I thought I'd stop 
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by.’ Then he shut up. 

Almost in time, only a little late. I wished he'd let himself cry. 
Then I could cry with him. Instead I cautioned myself, not now, don’t 
do it. After all, I'd hardly known her. I sighed and went back into my 


apartment again. 
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“What in the hell do you want me to do this for?” The tattoo 
artist was arguing with Zoe. “It doesn't make sense,” he said. 

She sat, stubborn, listening impatiently. 

“Now,’ he went on, “if you wanted me to put a nice heart—two 
hearts—right here.’ He put his finger on the place on her forearm 
where she'd said she wanted the numbers tattooed. 

“See. And I'd put your initials here, your sweetie’s initials here and 
an arrow right through with little curlicues at the end. Like this.” 

He took a piece of paper from the table behind him and set it 
upright like a target on his knee. It wasn’t tattooed on human skin as 
one might expect in a place like this but on a page out of a magazine. 
Columns of hearts, all in different colors, with cloyingly sentimental 
flowers, streaming ribbons, musical notes. “I'd have to charge you the 
same for numbers as for two hearts.” 

Zoe shook her head. “I want the numbers.” 

He was exasperated. “J can't do it. It’s against my professional 
principles. I've been doing this kind of work for seven and a half years 
and this is the first time anybody asked me to do a thing like this.” He 
raised his hands, one hand still holding the samples, to the ceiling. 

She could see that his fingernails were clean, his hands were clean 
and that the premises had been swept not long ago. It was the right 
place. She'd been to two other tattoo studios before this. Theyd re- 
sembled places where women went for illegal abortions before the 
Supreme Court put an end to all that. She'd walked out in disgust. 
Dirty. She didn’t want trouble, she didn’t want an infection. What she 
wanted was to have numbers tattooed on her forearm. She knew which 
arm and which numbers. She'd changed from 32526 to 32527 because 
she wanted a slash through the seven in the European style to make the 
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numbers authentic. 

It was the very next day after Danny left and she was going to 
work late that she'd seen the little pudgy, middle-aged lady in a summer 
dress on the subway with numbers tattooed on her arm, real concentra- 
tion camp tattooed numbers. Instantly Zoe wanted to know what it 
was like. She had escaped having lived through what the pudgy lady 
must have lived through because of an ordinary fact. Born in another 
place at another time. All she had for herself was her own boring life 
now suddenly emptied as of yesterday, a life without mark or menace. 
Once she'd seen a photograph of a line of naked women in a concen- 
tration camp somewhere in Poland marching through a wood, ignorant 
of the secret photographer hiding nearby. 

Zoe had recognized what she was looking at with a private shock 
and couldn't stop looking, History on the subway. With a surge of 
excitement as though she'd been struck, she studied the numbers on the 
woman's forearm. Nobody else noticed. The pudgy lady herself just 
sat. 

Zoe too had sat, gazing steadily, mostly at the arm, trying to 
imagine how it had been for her. Did she actually see the numbers 
every time she raised her arm to comb her hair while facing a mirror? 
Did she think about them every time? She could look at them whenever 
she wanted to, just hold her arm bent in a certain way so she could see. 
They'd been placed so that a person passing could see them immedi- 
ately. Labeled like merchandise. 

The tattooed woman herself seemed oblivious, with the same 
dull expressionless mien of everybody else in the subway car. Why should 
she pay attention to the emotions the sight of the numbers on her arm 
aroused? Had it hurt when they did it, Zoe wondered. Of course it 
had. How much? She surely must have been a little girl, a little blond 
girl. Zoe pictured her, drawing on pictures she'd seen, scrawny, un- 
kempt, in rags, maybe separated from anybody else she knew. Where 
did she come from? 

Why didn't she just cross the car and sit down next to her? What 
would she say? I want you to know how sorry I am that this happened 
to you. The words, so far unspoken, were insipid. That was all she 


could think of. 
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Now the tattooed woman in her half-doze leaned against the large 
dark man in shirtsleeves next to her. No numbers on his forearm. W hy 
had he married her? Out of pity? Out of sympathy? Because he had no 
other way to say how sorry he was? Where had they met? Was it in a 
DP Camp? Maybe he'd been one of the conquering American soldiers 
whod found himself a fraulein, a strange hungry fraulein. Across the 
car neither changed expression. The subway car was steaming in the 
hot, sodden afternoon heat compressed into this particular subway car. 
Where were they going? 

Zoe tried to catch the woman's eye, but she simply sat staring 
blankly. She started to compose the story she would tell Danny tonight, 
but before she got far at all, she remembered. He was gone. Good. She 
turned her attention to the matter in hand. Maybe the woman across 
the way had managed to run away and that was how she survived. But 
not before they'd tattooed the numbers on her to make her theirs. 

Again, what was it like, ran through Zoe's head. The train stopped 
at 23rd Street. Without a word to one another or any sign, the couple 
rose and left the train. Zoe felt bereft. She was supposed to feel bereft 
because of Danny, but it was this that had done it. She thought now 
she'll never know about the woman. If only she'd dropped a glove or a 
newspaper, she could have run after her. She'd only left a strange void. 

The next day she went in search of a tattoo parlor. 

Why was this tattoo artist so pig-headed? She would pay him 
whatever it cost. 

“My good man,” she said now, “I can't explain it to you. Just do 
what I say.” 

“It’s going to hurt,” he said. 

“T bet you never say that to your regular customers.” 

“Not my customers,’ he said flatly. “I’m a responsible man. It 
don't make sense. Anyway, there’s somebody waiting in the anteroom.” 
He moved to the door. It was definite. He wasn’t going to do it. 

Hadnt he heard of concentration camps? Maybe he had, and 
that was why he wouldn't do it. Zoe left. 

Competition, she thought, seeing a sign that said, “Tattoos,” ona 
small business enterprise in the open. She went close. What it really 
said was “Removable Tattoo Parlor.’ Indeed. A large Nordic man in a 
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sailor's cap who presided over the table smiled to win her interest. He 
waved over tattooes anybody could buy and put on themselves, pranc- 
ing horses, flowers, abstract patterns. How boring. 

“Do you have numbers?” she said. 

“Numbers? What for?” said the Nordic. 

Zoe left. She had an idea. 

She spent the rest of the afternoon with a blue marker labeled 
“not water soluble, needle point,’ in front of her bathroom mirror. As 
she slowly, carefully, printed “32527” on the outside of her forearms, 
she knew that Danny, were he here, would say, “Why are you doing 
that?” But he didn’t live here any more. She didn’t have to answer. She 
could do what she wanted. 

Tt was slow work. But she had the time. When she'd come home 
from work that day and opened the door to the apartment, her first 
thought was, we've been robbed. Emptied drawers hung unevenly out 
of the dresser. In the closet her clothes were bunched up at one end, 
and wire hangers hung every which way on the naked rod. His shoes 
were missing. Danny was gone. 

No note anywhere, nothing in lipstick on the bathroom mirror, 
or on the refrigerator or the kitchen table. In a reverie she examined the 
apartment made strangely new by the absence of Danny and all that 
he'd taken with him. It felt larger, more spacious and furthermore was 
now all hers. She went from room to room looking to see what more 
was gone as though a thief had been through the place. The stereo, lots 
of records. Gaps on the bookshelves. All the ashtrays, including hers. 

“Dont get used to me,’ Danny had said. “I come and I go.” 

“TU try,” she'd said, not believing him. Hed settled in so perfectly. 
Now, a year afterward, he was proving he was right. 

She cried a lot the first night, never slept at all and ended up 
reading until daybreak. 

“That's a funny habit,” Danny had said. “Why do you read so 
much?” 

“Tt’s my hobby,” she'd answered. “Go get yourself a hobby.” 

His real hobby, she finally understood, was moving in with women 
a year at a time, then leaving. 

In the bathroom she sensed the quiet of the apartment as she 
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worked. It was awkward doing it this way. Nobody should have to 
tattoo oneself. Maybe the tattoo artist was right. But not right in offering 
to do two hearts with two sets of initials instead. She'd do it herself 
even though it would wash off after a while even though the label said 
“not water soluble.” She could just refresh the numbers with the same 
marker. 

It was Saturday, and the little radio in the bathroom for company 
emitted La Bohéme. She let the music buffer her from the real world 
for a while. Suddenly the radio shrieked, “Mimi,’ a sorrowful heart- 
rending cry. It was the scene at the end as Rodolfo finds Mimi dead. 
Tears came to Zoe's eyes, as on the evening she'd come home and thought 
the apartment had been robbed. 

She finished. No, the crossbar on the 7. She held her arm up, 
then bent it so she could see for herself. It looked right, slightly faded, 
bluish numbers. Her number. Authentic. 

She put the marker away. Then, wearing a summer dress with 
short sleeves, she went to the grocery. It was late in the afternoon and 
still hot. Nobody was looking to see concentration numbers on arms. 
She started back, embracing her fat brown grocery bag like a child. The 
numbers were visible. Not anyone saw; none noticed. People passed, 
indifferent, absorbed in the heat wave. 

What would she do if she were to run into Danny? It was only a 
few days but she wasn't sure she would recognize him. She'd wiped him 
so cleanly out of her mind. Why even think about him? A vulture who 
preyed on women, in and out like that. From now on she'd be more 
careful. 

In the meantime she wondered if somebody did notice, what would 
they do? In the elevator the man next to her who always got off on 
Floor I2A, really the thirteenth floor in their building, let his glance 
sweep absently over her, the grocery bag she hugged, her purse hanging 
from her elbow, her face in a grimace from the heat, but gave no evi- 
dence of seeing anything unusual. Naturally. He wasn’t looking for 
concentration camp numbers. Nobody was. 

On Monday because of the air conditioning, Zoe wore a long- 
sleeved blouse to work. At lunch she rolled up her sleeves and went out. 
The heat shimmered in the streets compounded by hot air being shoved 
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out of buildings by air conditioners. She stopped in the bank, spent 
her time in line reading the newspaper. At the teller’s window, she lifted 
her hand to sign a withdrawal slip. The teller said, “You've got a smudge 
on your arm. Do you want a piece of Kleenex?” 

“What, what? Oh,” said Zoe. For a moment she'd forgotten. “It’s 
nothing.” She tugged her sleeve down. The numbers were there all the 
time, just as they were on the pudgy lady, not only when she wanted 
them to be there. She crammed her money into her bag and, as she 
walked out of the bank, rolled the other sleeve down. 

By the next day the numbers had faded, but only a little; they 
looked more authentic this way. The evening after that, Wednesday, she 
was invited to a reception in a loft in Soho. This was one where she 
wasnt likely to know any of the other guests. She went home to change 
first. The heat wave was clinging tenaciously. Everybody complained, 
dodged into air-conditioned rooms, buildings, theatres. The city was 
filled with victims of the heat. 

She put on a summer dress with no sleeves at all and with ruching 
at the neckline which framed her face like the frame for an old-fashioned 
portrait. As she raised her hand to comb her hair she saw the numbers, 
startling against the light-colored dress and the fuzzy ruching. Again 
she'd forgotten. 

The room was only gently air conditioned not to inconvenience 
the ladies in their summer dresses. Zoe stood in the doorway surveying 
the guests as she was about to launch herself into the party. An occa- 
sion purely for pleasure, for drink, food, small conversation, social 
intercourse. 

As she'd expected, she saw no one she knew as she advanced into 
the room tentatively like a person entering the ocean edge for the first 
time in early summer. She looked for an opening in the company on 
this occasion. 

Before she could put a glass in her hand as a token that she was 
here and ready, a man, standing, back to a cold, sealed fireplace, looked 
at her. She caught the glance. For a moment she thought it was Danny, 
here so he could go back home with her. No, not Danny. She sighed 
and let go with relief. No more. 

In a sudden rush, his drink slopping in his glass, the man came to 
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her, embraced her with his glass behind her back and said, “You poor 
girl. Tell me all about it. Do you mind talking about it? Of course, you 
do, You must be proud. It’s a real badge of honor, isn’t it?” Finally he 
stopped talking and let go some but kept a free arm around her shoulders 
and led her to the table. “What are you drinking?” He didn’t wait to 
hear her answers. 

This was all right. She was surprised not to have any answers 
because she'd been thinking so hard about the numbers except when 
she forgot about them altogether. How strange to care so much, to 
wonder so much about what had really happened, how it had felt and 
then to forget it all in the course of ordinary life. 

The man would be surprised too when she spoke. He'd be 
expecting an enchanting mellifluous Central European accent and 
instead pure American English would issue from her mouth. Never- 
theless, she spoke with an involuntary smile for his earnest exuberance. 
“Vermouth on the rocks,” she said, “I didn’t mean to get you upset.” 

“Upset? What do you mean? My heart goes out to you,” he went 
on, showing no sign of having noticed anything about her speech. He 
just went on talking as though he couldn't stop. 

Zoe took a mouthful of vermouth, swallowed it, looked up at his 
face contorted by an expression of enormous concern, almost of 
anguish. She decided. Then she said, “It’s fake.” Why didn’t he stop 
talking? 

“Oh, come on,” he said. He lifted her arm tenderly, letting the 
glass in her hand rise, and studied the numbers. “Looks real to me,” he 
said. “You were too young to remember.’ 

“They killed the babies,” she said. 

“Even so,” he said, still perturbed, “you don’t have to say that. 
Here in America we want to face reality. I’m glad you got here, that 
youre in this country where you could grow up to be such a beautiful 
woman.” He patted her cheek. “See?” 

“It's fake,” she said again, at the same time not able to keep herself 
from smiling at the compliment. He doesn’t even know my name, she 
thought. I don’t know his. 

Nearby a woman delicately popping a canapé in her mouth saw 


the two of them, listened idly. Suddenly she changed expression, 
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swallowed what was in her mouth and said, “Do I see what I think I see 
there?” She held up Zoe’s arm to see better. “Oh,” she said. “T never 
saw anybody lived with numbers. But I read a lot about it, though. 
That’s what it looks like.” 

Zoe knew just what she meant. What she did was try to move 
back. However, she found herself wedged in by the man and now this 
woman, popping another canapé. 

“Te’s all right,” Zoe said. “Tt’s all right.” 

Nobody listened. The woman only said, “You poor thing. Was it 
terrible? But I mustn't ask questions, must I?” Zoe stood in place, waiting 
for her to finish. Maybe, she thought, she should just go home and stay 
there until the numbers faded away entirely. 

She tried again. “They're fake,” she said. 

What do you mean? How could that be? Fake? You're hiding from 
it, aren't you? It’s too painful. It has to be. Did you lose your whole 
family?” 

A young woman arm in arm with a young man, the two as elegant 
as a pair of models in a Sunday magazine advertisement, were listening 
too. “See.” Zoe could see the young woman pointing at her forearm to 
the young man who nodded savagely when he caught sight of the 
numbers. 

“T’m all right,” she tried once more. 

The canapé eater would not be fended off. “I never heard of 
anything like that. It can't be true.” 

Zoe tried to let her arm drop in a way as to hide the numbers. It 
didnt work. To hide the numbers, she would have to twist her arm in 
an unnatural way. Clever Germans, she thought, clever Nazis. Other 
guests, some just coming in, were joining the circle around her. None 
of them talked to her. They only watched, while whispering among 
themselves like people at a street accident, a fatal accident, standing 
around gawking while waiting for an ambulance, the police. 

“Oh, leave me alone.” Zoe tried to push her way out. “It’s fake. I 
put them there myself” It was a big loft. Why didn’t they move away? 

My poor girl,” said the canapé eater, now in charge like somebody 
who'd undertaken to direct traffic during a blackout. “You don't have 
to say those things. We understand what you've been through. It was a 
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terrible trauma. Terrible.” 

Zoe said, “No, it’s a joke.” 

“Denial,” said the woman, speaking like a judge. “A common event. 
Nobody died. It didn’t happen. It’s called denial. I know. I’m a 
professional.” 

Again Zoe tried to squirm her way out of the crowd. What if she 
turned her glass upside down? She'd distract attention, but would 
anybody bring her another? She finished the vermouth, looked for a 
place to set the empty glass. Around her people were staring at the 
numbers on her arm, staring at her. She backed away and bumped into 
somebody new, a man she hadn't noticed up to now, unexpectedly gotten 
up in a summer tuxedo. He gazed at her with a detached expression. 
Another stranger. This time Danny didn’t enter her mind. Finished, 
she was finished with Danny. 

“It’s all right, my dear. We understand,” said the lady judge. 
“Shouldn't we just leave you alone? You're upset, and you don’t want to 
be reminded. Come on, folks.” She waved and tried to lead the crowd 
away. Nobody budged. “Let’s leave her alone. Not every day we see a 
real victim, is it?” 

So, Zoe said to herself, she’d turned herself into a victim. Was 
that what they wanted of her? Everybody looks for victims. Why didn't 
they believe what she said, that the numbers were fake? All they wanted 
of her was to be real. With a wetted finger, she rubbed the numbers. 
They didn’t change. It was going to take time for them to wear off. 
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The Table 


The sky glowered with a long gash of puslike light along the 
center. In this natural daylight sodium illumination an old writing table 
fell to the street from the seventh-floor hotel window. 

It turned over completely and, before it landed on one leg, a corner 
of the top pierced the head of Salvatore Bimbi, an old shoemaker who 
was walking by. From his head, the table rebounded to its opposite leg. 
Then with a shudder it bounced, ejected its shallow drawer and settled 
properly on all fours. Every day, after closing his shop at five-thirty, 
Salvatore came along on Bleecker Street on his way to the funeral parlor 
on the corner of MacDougall which was owned by his younger brother, 
a portly man who always wore a vest. When he arrived there the two 
brothers usually quarreled for about fifteen minutes, then fell on a 
bottle of red wine and drank until time to have their supper. 

The shoemaker’s brain matter burst through the opening in his 
skull as he fell backward to the cracked pavement and became nearly 
indistinguishable from two other men already prone beside the building 
for their own reasons. With a last shiver the table became still; it was so 
close it was almost a shelter for Salvatore. The drawer lay like a dislodged 
pillow with an old penholder settling down inside it. Guests of the 
Greenwich Hotel lounging against its ancient wall had followed the 
table’s course passively as if the event were entertainment. 

Now the noise began. On the other side of the street a woman 
pushing a shopping cart screamed but didn't stop; she ran threatened 
by a rain of tables. A few onlookers sashayed over. Traffic continued on 
the roadway, automobiles in intimacy with sidewalks on the narrow 
street. Some people walking by swerved outward from the sight, others 
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came closer, still others looked away or put on disapproving expres- 
sions or seemed to have sudden bellyaches. Some noticing nothing just 
kept going. 

In the intimate atmosphere as with all on stage, a squad car hunting 
malefactors slowly slid to a stop exactly opposite the arched hotel 
doorway and opened its doors on both sides like a large insect flapping. 

The policeman who wasn't driving got out and closed his door 
while the driver looked down on Salvatore, then moved back in place 
and closed his door. The first policeman came cautiously around the 
rear of the squad car and stood over Salvatore. He languidly signaled 
his partner with one hand. The driver in turn spoke into a microphone 
oddly out of place there. The first man put a hand as for a comfort on 
the wood surface of the culprit table. Its top was extensively stained 
with blotches of rusty black and old blue ink and its legs were badly 
kicked. 

He waited. Then he stooped awkwardly without letting his knees 
touch the dirty pavement, looked intently at Salvatore, at the pink brain 
matter blooming out of skull, at the pink saliva drooling from the 
mouth and at his eye staring at the yellow gash in the sky. Automatically 
he looked up too. 

“Going to rain,” he muttered. He shook his head and found 
himself talking to nobody. He rose, helping himself up with his hand 
on the table and took an aimless stance. 

“Man,” said a hotel guest in awe. 

The manager of the hotel, natty in a pin-striped business suit, tie 
and shaped waist, came out. 

“Peewee,” said another guest. 

“Who?” said the first one. “Him?” 

“No, the pig.” 

The policeman was a recent recruit who had met the revised height 
and weight standards of the police department. 

“Yeh, and hair too.” 

Light brown hair curled in a friendly way around the back of the 
policeman’s hat. 

“Here,” said the hotelkeeper, “let me have that. It’s mine.” 

The policeman pressed harder on the table with his hand to exert 
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possession. 

The hotelkeeper seized the table at the other end and pulled. 

“Can't have it. Evidence.” 

“Mine,’ said the hotelkeeper. 

“Bring me a chair. It’s mine.” 

The hotelkeeper did as told, went into the soiled marbled lobby 
and came out with a kitchen chair. He set it down angrily. 

“Thanks,” said the policeman and sat down, pulled his chair into 
more comfortable relationship to the table and settled himself. 

He took a notebook from inside his jacket, laid it on the table, 
took a pencil from another inside pocket and held it above a blank 
page in his open notebook. Then he looked up and over at the table 
again at Salvatore and began to write. A raindrop falling smudged the 
ink. 

“What're you doing?” said his partner. 

He didn't answer, but wrote like one drawing a picture, looking 
up from moment to moment to examine his subject. 

A few moments afterward, he got up, walked around and rifled 
Salvatore’s pockets, lifting him delicately to get at his hip pockets. Then 
with a handful of findings he seated himself and spread them out on 
the table. Everything was worn, even the dollar bills in the old billfold, 
and much of it was dirty. From a grimy social security card Salvatore 
yielded his identity. There was little else except curious scraps. In a 
secret place in the billfold the policeman found a tattered bus transfer. 
He shook his head and started to write again. He pushed each item off 
as he noted it, soiled handkerchief, a key, another key, a cigarette pack 
with one cigarette, a book of matches from Emilio’s on Sixth Avenue 
with three matches, the billfold with two singles and a five, a pocketful 
of change including a subway token, and a card entitling him to go to 
the movies in the afternoon at cut price. 

These possessions were all ranged at the edge of the table like 
ordinary desk paraphernalia. The policeman continued to write. 
Passersby continued to stop, forming a semi-circle with rotating 
membership that watched and watched. The policeman didn't notice, 
but wrote, turning pages absently as he sought the top of the next 
page. Once in a while he licked the pencil point. 
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“Here,” said his partner from inside the squad car, “take this,” 
and leaned out to hand him a ballpoint. 

The first policeman reached for the ballpoint barely looking up, 
licked it, made a face, spat, and went on writing. The pencil wiggled on 
the table a few times, plopped to the sidewalk and rolled next to 
Salvatore’s armpit. 

The rain never came. Only an occasional drop fell, very wet and 
heavy. The driver spoke into the microphone again as he watched the 
writing going on with disquiet. Meanwhile the policeman was writing 
and smiling to himself and to the notebook. He had stopped looking 
up, only wrote and wrote. 

“Man, he’s singing,” said the first hotel guest still lounging, 

“You're singing. You must be crazy. Did you ever hear a pig sing?” 

“He's singing. Just listen.” He leaned forward with one ear to 
show what he meant. 

The policeman took a deep breath with a new expression, as of 
dreaming of fine things. 

“They don’t know how. I don't believe it. Cripes, he is singing.” 

Other people noticed it too. It was not so much singing as 
humming, a hum of satisfaction. Now the policeman assumed another 
expression; he could have been impersonating characters ina play. Then 
he made a gesture with his non-writing hand to indicate no, no, not 
that way, and returned to his smile. He still hummed. 

The driver looked in dismay, made a grimace himself of disgust 
and surprise, but said no more. He waited watchful. 

The next vehicle to arrive was not an ambulance. It was another 
squad car. From it leaped two new policemen who attended not to 
Salvatore the victim but to the man who wrote. One accidentally kicked 
Salvatore; the pencil rolled out of his armpit into the gutter. They 
stood one at each shoulder of the first policeman who hummed, wrote 
and clearly had inserted himself into absent personalities. 

“Glory, glory” he suddenly burst out and began to sing for real. 

“Come on, fella,” said one newcomer. “You got work to do.” 

“Leave me alone.” He tried to wave them off. He hadn't looked at 
them yet. 

“Come on, fella,” they said again. “We got to go.” 
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No change. They each seized, not the policeman, not his chair, 
but the writing table, pulled it out from under the notebook now nearly 
filled and his writing hand. In so doing they dragged it across Salvatore’s 
body. 

The driver came out of his car, seized his partner who was 
collapsing and threatened to fall from the kitchen chair. He dragged 
him like a drunk into his squad car where he sat numbly, clutching the 
notebook. He had stopped singing. All expression was washed from 
his face. He was in shock. He tried to get out of the car, to get back to 
the table but was stopped. The driver clicked the lock on the right hand 
door and made off, leaving the other two to wait for the ambulance 
which just then drove up. 

As two stony-face attendants in dirty whites lifted Salvatore from 
under the table, his brother, who had come out of the door of his 
funeral parlor on the corner, watched from afar. He could not see who 
was being carried into the ambulance. Looking up the street for 
Salvatore, dimly he made out somebody, a man in a business suit, drag- 
ging the table to the hotel entrance. 

At about the same time, Salvatore was in the emergency room of 
St. Vincent's Hospital being declared dead, and the policeman was being 
rudely hustled into another emergency room. A young woman intern 
from Sri Lanka absently removed the notebook from his clutching hand. 

The policeman screamed, then said, “Give it back.” 

She ignored this and next, with the help of his partner who had 
followed him in, removed his billy club and revolver. Then she quickly 
gave him an injection in the upper left arm. He almost looked like 
himself again. 

“A table. Just an ordinary table,” said his partner with sorrow. 
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The Skywriter 


Poor, Ben was thinking, my father was a poor man. We were always 
poor. I've never forgotten to be poor. When I put my hand in my pocket 
and find money, it’s a surprise, a mistake. Where did it come from? But 
I know: I earned it myself. 

He pulled a handful of coins from his pocket. If he were to meet 
his father, he'd extend this hand and show him, maybe say, there’s more, 
pa, in my other pockets, in the bank, and once in a while a five-dollar 
bill in a book I leave there to mark my place. 

Sometimes when I sit near the window with my newspaper 
stretched out, I drop it for a moment and listen. I listen for my father’s 
footsteps. I begin, So, well, pa, you can come out and see, take a look. 
You wouldn't recognize me. A good suit. 

Ben felt the cloth of his trousers, remembering the hundreds of 
dollars he'd paid for the suit on sale, held his legs out to uncover the 
ankles in cashmere socks and to see the shoes, sixty-five dollars a pair. 
They were made of kid because he had delicate though large feet which 
he had to guard although his work didn’t require him to stand very 
much, only a short moment or two in front of the desk of his boss. 

It’s all right now. You can come out of the closet and see. I’ve been 
waiting such a long time that now I am older than you ever were, older 
than you were when you died, when they dragged you out of the river 
too late. I was exactly your age on the day you died; I thought, now I 
am really a survivor. 

Come out of the closet, pa. You can stop hiding. You can come 
out and look at me and see what I have become. I wear good clothes. I 
live in a nice house. I make a lot of money. I let money fall from my 


fingers and don't pick it up. That is, only in the house. Otherwise I’m 
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careful. I never drop money on the street or in the office, even if it’s like 
a home, too. Or in subways or taxis, either. 

I don’t take taxis very often. That’s how I keep from dropping 
money in them. Secretly I’m frightened when I go in a taxi. That's what 
a person takes to the hospital when he's sick and it’s a big hurry. It’s 
what you take if somebody is so bad you can’t waste any time getting 
there to see her before she dies. She—do you notice? It’s always women 
who die in hospitals. My heart sinks when I get in a taxi and I’m 
surprised when it stops at an ordinary place, at a movie or my own 
house. You didn't die in a hospital, did you? You were afraid. I should 
have known. 

I’m not a miser, he went on. Just poor. Inside it says to me all the 
time, be careful, spend carefully. I’m a poor man no matter how much 
money I make, how much I put in the bank or how much it adds up to. 
This sum is the price on my head. But it doesn’t make any difference 
because it’s the head of a poor man. 

You can come out now, he said, and went to open the closet, the 
one neither he nor his wife had ever found a good use for. It was usually 
filled with a nondescript pile of ragged ends of shirts, underwear, 
nightwear, and old tattered sheets. He opened the door to let his father 
out. 

There he sat, dourly contemplating the wall, seated upon this 
compost heap, settling it considerably in the direction of the floor. 
With his chin propped on his hand in the posture of Rodin’s Thinker, 
and his workingman’s cap pulled down over his eyes, he had the sinister, 
half-romantic mien of a revolutionary poet. 

Pa, Ben cried out, get up and come out of there. 

His father turned around languidly like a person who has been 
incarcerated all too long and let his face show under the brim of his 
cap. So, son, said his father, I see you're a big boy now. He sounded 
irascible. Why did you keep me waiting so long? 

I didn't know. Honest, I didn’t know. I didn’t think of it. 

You didn’t think of it, said his father in full sarcasm. I know you, 
my son. I never forgot how you didn’t think of it. You didn’t think of it 
either when you saw me that day. 


He knew just which day his father meant, but couldn't alter his 
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course. I didn’t think of it. I was so busy. You can’t imagine how busy 
I've been. I don’t have time for anything. 

Neither could his father alter his course. That day, why didn’t you 
understand me? Why didn’t you pay attention? 

To what? Ben asked blankly. Didn't his father understand that he 
was busy? I was busy. 

To what? asked his father after him. You don’t know? When a 
person is so tired that all he can think of is to lie down right there, 
where he is, and rest, rest and close his eyes, let the light go out and just 
be there, letting himself fall heavy to the floor, turn into a kind of 
dough that collapses and loses its shape. No bones, no shape, he is a 
nothing. I was a mannikin. Isn’t that what I looked like, huh? Take a 
look, said his father, as though he still lay on the worn, dirty and uneven 
wood floor of the old bakery, a mannikin without power, lifeless, without 
strength or sense. 

I never thought of that, he said, horrified at the sudden vision. 
Weren't you resting? 

Resting? Huh? My son who understands. I lay there and it was 
screaming out of me. Help. Written all over, on the walls, the ceiling, 
on the stairs going up to our flat on top of the store, written on the 
sky. I think I hired a skywriter. Anyway, I meant to. A skywriter to fly 
across the sky to write in big letters only one word, help. Help, it said 
in the sky. I could see it there on the floor, through the ceiling and our 
place upstairs. I did it, he said, noticeably savoring a satisfaction. Over 
the city on this day in the fall of the year. Everybody in Chicago looked 
up and they read one word, a simple word. Help, they read, and every- 
body imagined to himself, I wish I had thought of it and then said to 
himself, It must be my brother Louie who did it. He’s extravagant. 
He'd throw his money out on anything, and isn’t he always whining for 
help, for somebody to help him? 

Louie? asked Ben. Did we have a relative called Louie? 

No, said his father, we did not. I made it up. It came into my head 
just now. Lots of people have brothers; they also have sisters. Some 
people thought it must be my sister or my mother who hired the 
skywriter. But, no, not mothers. They don’t know about—what is it 
you call it now? 
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Technology, Ben filled in mechanically, a blank space on a mental 
test. 

Technology, picked up his father. No, not the mothers, not old 
mothers. They have children to ask. They can also shriek out to their 
husbands, Help, you never help me. 

There were also some, his father went on, of course, who looked 
and said to themselves, Crazy. Help with what? A job, a divorce, a 
doctor, what? To spend so much money, an airplane must cost a lot. 
Then what do you do? Tell him to write one word, only one. A waste. 
Look at the billboards. Do they waste a whole billboard to write just 
one word? A whole sky, that’s a big billboard. Help, it said for me. That 
was all I wanted, such a big help for so much. Everything. 

Everything? asked Ben. I don’t understand. 

You don’t understand, you don't remember, you thought I was 
resting, You said to me, What's the matter, pa? 

That's right. I remember, said Ben. You answered, Nothing. Go, 
go ahead, go study. I went upstairs. I studied. Then I went to bed. The 
next day, it was like before. You got up, you went to get the bread. And 
when I went to school you were in the store. 

I was in the store, said his father, nodding, moving his body where 
he sat, as though to assent with everything he had. I was in the store 
just as I was every day. 

And the skywriter? The vision of his father lying like a corpse on 
the floor with his eyes closed was gone. He was free to be perplexed, to 
be annoyed, to be in fact neglected. Was this for what he had sum- 
moned his father? Look, he should call out, look at me, pa. Look what 
I am, what I became. Surreptitiously he let his fingers feel the fine 
worsted of his trousers at the side again to hearten himself and remind 
himself of the matter in hand. 

The skywriter, his father said, wrote every day. But nobody saw, 
nobody knew, sometimes not even me, especially during the rush. 
Remember? We had a rush every day. 

Twice a day, said Ben, remembering with a sensation of fresh air 
and cool water that made him forget the fine worsted. 

Twice, his father stood corrected. I was busy. How could I always 
be looking? 
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I never saw a skywriter write help, said Ben to correct his father 
again. 

All the same he was there, even when I wasn't looking, A man 
can't stand in the window of his store all the time. 

Even when there weren't any customers? 

His father said, I’m tired of answering questions. 

What questions? I’m not asking questions. Do you think that’s 
why I brought you out of the closet? 

It was stuffy in there. Those rags. I’m tired of answering ques- 
tions, he said again, and pushed his workingman’s cap back on his head 
so that Ben could see his tired sad face full of sorrow for the entire 
working class, not for himself alone or for him, Ben, or his brother, or 
his mother and the small sister they kept in the house like a pet, who 
went to everybody for a nothing or if you simply held your arms out to 
her. 

Excuse me, said Ben. I didn’t know you were there all the time. 

His father waved this off. I heard all the questions you were asking 
then, when it happened. Where is he? Where did he go? And why? A 
thousand times why. Why, I asked myself, do they ask why now, when 
before they never asked anything? Why did he do it? How many times 
you asked, from the first. 

It was true. Sometimes he awakened in the darkness of his bedroom 
and asked the old question over and over again as though now, really 
now, he could find the answer in the mysterious depth of this particular 
night. Not on any night did he find the answer. He could ask now, Ben 
thought, but shrank from asking. What would he then ask himself, 
when he awakened at night, to take the place of this question? To have 
the answer would remove from his life a question which was an essen- 
tial to his existence. Without it he would be obliged to proceed through 
his days without sense or design. 

Look, pa, he began once more, trying to hold his father by looking 
straight at him. But it wasn’t necessary His father was looking at him 
with the same sorrow as always, and sorrow for the working class, and 
with a compassion that saw nothing in particular. Sometimes, Ben 
remembered, he had wondered how his father could single him out ina 


band of children. He looked at all children in the same way, not as if 
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he didn’t know his son but knew them all as the same. 

Pa, he finally said with exasperation, I’m rich. It had to come out. 

You're rich? His father grinned and shed his compassion, and in 
its place a glinty evil appeared. He doffed his cap in mock servility. I 
congratulate you, he said, and put his cap on further back on his head. 

It hadn't turned out right. Ben squirmed in embarrassment. It 
wasn't at all what he meant. He wanted his father to know he was 
somebody of importance, with a big job, who worked hard, had a name, 
wore fine clothes, lived well with his wife, and made a good salary. He 
had made good. 

Ben could not remember any occasion when his father had said to 
him, Make good, get a good job, have a position in life. He had never 
tried to remember before, and now that he thought about it under- 
stood he had simply taken it to be so. He was to make good, and if not 
because of his father, for what? What was there? 

He foundered and heard his father say as from far away, The 
skywriter, you didn’t see him? Ever? 

No, said Ben, glad to have a word to say. Never. 

What was this strange man doing here? A workman of some sort, 
somebody to fix something? Who was it? Ben forgot he had recalled his 
father and didn’t recognize him any more. 

All right, said his father. I was always good at telling what you 
were thinking about, better than talking to you. I know you want me to 
go. I’m no good to you. He looked around. I don’t belong here. He 
examined the chair he sat in, looked long at the carpet, at the pictures 
and through a long window at rooftops piled against a murky horizon, 
and back at the pictures. I don’t know these pictures, he said sadly. A 
different life. Do you still eat the same food? That can’t change. 

More. Everybody eats more. 

Ha, said his father, and better too. Does it taste better? 

No, just more. Not as good, 

Tell me, said his father, like a person who'd been making conver- 
sation before opening an important business discussion, why did you 
ask me to come? 

I don’t know, said Ben, half lying. He had forgotten, but not alto- 


gether, knowing well this was no stranger here with him. I wanted to 
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show off to you. 

I can see. And if I were to fall dead again? 

What would I do? 

Yes, what would you do? 

I would step over you. 

Just as I thought. His father spoke with bitterness. Like on a 
battlefield, looking for the wounded to put into your litter and carry 
off? How could you be sure? Wouldn't you stop to hold a mirror to my 
face, or a feather to my nose, to see, was there life yet? Like in the 
movies? 

But you said, If you were to drop dead, didn’t you? Ben argued. 
What wounded? Who's wounded? 

Nobody's wounded now. Nobody was dead then either. Not yet 
when you saw me on the floor. It was a for-instance. 

I’m sick of this talk, said Ben, worn down with meandering sup- 
positions and talk off the point, his point. Sick, sick, he said. 

Youre talking to your father. 

You're not my father. He died a long time ago. 

You asked me to come back, said his father, reasonably. Didn't 
you? 

Well, now you know. You've seen everything. I told you every- 
thing. Go back. 

Huh? said his father in amazement. You speak that way to your 
father? Respect, please, a little respect, he said straightening his cap on 
his head with both hands and drawing his shoulders out. 

Go back, old man, I don’t know who you are. Go back. Ben went 
to the closet, pulled the half-open door wide and stood, a footman 
with an unfootmanlike expression of command. In, he said, in. I don't 
want you. It’s all her doing, hers. You're looking for him all the time, 
she’s always saying to me. You want him to know. She said it to me 
again and then she left me alone. The last thing she said to me was, 
Your father, the poor man, you the poor man. 

Yes, said his father sadly, blaming your wife. I know. I used to do 
the same. 

Ellen and her ideas, Ben groused on. I caught it. It’s contagious. I 


couldn't help it. 
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His father shook his head. Victims, that’s all. Women, they are 
victims of the system. Like I used to tell you. It’s the system. 

I don’t want to hear, said Ben, pointing sternly into the closet, his 
hand well inside the shadow of rags, a hassock for phantoms. 

Slowly, again straightening his cap as though this were the only 
delaying tactic he could arrange at the moment, his father got up and 
turned to him. 

In, said Ben, in and out of my sight. 

His father bowed his head and went toward the open gaping 
darkness. 

In. You can keep company with her father. 

But he’s an older man, his father argued, old enough to be my 
father, to be your father. Anyway, he’s still living. 

Yes, there is a difference. It’s true. He is older and he is still living. 

Wherever we are she calls him when she’s lonesome. All the time 
he’s resting comfortably at home in Chicago, getting up in the morning, 
going to work, driving his car, working all day, coming home and looking 
for a letter from his daughter in another city, his married daughter. 
Who would have thought that to get married means to be transported, 
like a man in debt? 

I’m not in debt. 

I see the world still turns around you, said his father, halfway 
back into the closet. 

Stop criticizing me, he asserted himself at last. 

I go. Drop dead, he said companionably, like me. Or, he stuck his 
head out a last time, you can keep looking for me. Try and find me, try. 
He merged with darkness and banged the door shut upon himself, 
tearing the knob out of Ben's clutching hand. 

Ben stared at the blank decorative rectangles on the door, then at 
the place where his father had sat in the hollow of the chair. Was a 
hollow there all the time? Pa, he said softly to the door, come back. I 
didn’t mean it. 

His father was gone. Again he was bereft and this time he didn’t 
grieve either. The same puzzlement again. What had happened? Why? 
He remembered his father, sitting in his own chair, mocking him as he 
had never mocked him in life. 
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Take me with you. Let me go with you, he called out after him. 
Let me go with you, he said in despair. 

Nobody answered. Nobody opened the closet door, tentatively, 
looking around to see if it was all right to come out. It was over this 
time too. He felt poor in his bones and in his gut. 

The room stood around him with its furnishings and decor, the 
pictures stuck to the wall where he'd hung them, some suspended from 
hooks, others from small bandaids he'd applied to the wall. I didn’t 
mean it, he said. I just wanted you to know, to know. He began to 
sniffle, and ran to the chair, put his hand on the seat. Was it warm? He 
couldn't tell. Come back, listen to me. I’m older than you. Listen. Let 
me go with you. Take me. Come back. He didn’t know which to ask for. 
Listen to me. Come back. 

Ashamed, he said to himself, still in despair, I’m so ashamed, put 
his head in his hands, seated as he was where his father had been, and 
cried, for himself, his fate, his hereditary condition of being poor, for 
the manner in which he had treated his father who so kindly came and 
went upon request. He did not know if he also cried for being rich, 
which he was, or for his original condition. Still poor. He remembered 
the stab within at seeing his father in a workingman’s cap. Still poor. 
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Getting Serious 


When it got serious, she brought a poster from Quebec with 
words in French, which Ben didn’t understand, and attached it to the 
wall of his hospital room with scotch tape. The poster would make 
this room different from all the other rooms in the hospital and provide 
background for conversations with visitors in the two very small, worn 
easy chairs near the window. 

Ben worried about his work. No, he didn’t worry about his work. 
He longed for it, he wanted to be doing it. Work was his concubine. 
Sometimes Ellen thought work was his true love. Of course, the doc- 
tor thought it wicked for a patient to worry about work. So he pre- 
scribed a pill. A pill to make Ben stop caring about work? Not likely. It 
just made him sleepy and Ellen soon put a stop to pills by talking to 
the doctor. Then Ben got the idea of having his secretary come to his 
hospital room. 

So Miss Chu, a neat, compact person, arrived every day with enor- 
mous collections of papers, documents, many sharpened pencils and 
yellow legal pads. Ben livened up. This lasted well beyond Miss Chu’s 
departure. 

One afternoon when Ellen arrived to visit, his room was empty. 
Where was he? What happened? In alarm she attacked the nurses’ sta- 
tion. Oh, 5B, he was in x-ray. She sat down to wait, couldn't read, 
studied the heaps of roofs, brick and stone structures, with streams of 
traffic running between. She turned from the window as Ben returned, 
seated in a wheelchair piloted by an orderly. He was laughing in his 
discomfiture at being wheeled around not under his own power. 

They don't trust me to walk, he said. 

They don’t want you to sue them if you fall. 
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I’m going to sue them for my lost days, said Ben. Lost in this 
room, down these long corridors. He clapped his hand to his face. 
Where are my glasses? Wasn't I wearing them? 

Look in your pocket, said Ellen, rushing to do it for him. Made 
you take them off, I guess, didn’t they? 

The half-glasses were standing up in the pocket of the hospital 
robe, collarless. How incongruous a costume. 

Just then Miss Chu came in with a briefcase as usual, Ben's brief- 
case, quite at home by now in his room. She filled it with her bright 
British speech tinged with a Chinese lilt. Miss Chu came from Hong 
Kong and was a model secretary. After a while, Ellen left. Her last view 
was of Ben and Miss Chu seated in the tiny easy chairs with documents 
flowing on their laps, the floor and the bedside table Miss Chu had 
pulled over. 

Two days later was a different matter altogether. That morning 
she got up extremely early. When she went out, the city was still acquiring 
light, looked tender, and was underpopulated and, above all, quiet. The 
daytime roar to come so far was no more than a whisper. In the whitish 
light of an early May day, she succeeded in attracting a taxi. All right to 
take a taxi. This was a special day. She simply wouldn't tell Ben she'd 
done it. He'd never stopped believing taxis were reserved for serious 
occasions like going to the hospital. But she was going to the hospital. 
She was going to see him, wish him luck before surgery. 

The taxi galloped through unimpeded streets as she admired the 
city at undress in its untouched condition with no more than a scatter 
of early workers on the streets and maybe other people going to see 
other hospital patients. 

Nobody stopped her as she entered the building purposefully 
and took the elevator to the fifth floor. By now she knew the way well, 
knew which bank of elevators to use, knew what she'd see when the 
doors opened, the same grimy bulletin board for doctors announcing 
staff meetings held last week. 

This time as the door opened, immediately she saw the gurney 
coming down the hallway propelled by an orderly in white. It was Ben. 
She ran. They were taking him down early. He lay flat on his back. 
When he saw her, he waved like a man at the railing of an outgoing 
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ship. See you, see you, he sang out. 

Are you all right? she said. 

They're taking me. Look how they're taking me. His words were 
blurry. 

Unbearable that all of Ben wasn't available. 

She leaned over to kiss him, stroke his forehead. 

Like a small boy who'd forgotten where he was going, he suffered 
her to kiss him and to say, Good luck. I'll be back. It’s going to be fine. 
I know it will be fine. 

The orderly was impatient. He resumed propelling the gurney 
toward the elevator. Ben was giggling. She walked alongside. What drug 
promotes giggling in a grown man? Whatever they were going to extract 
from his body in the operating room, they'd already abstracted dignity 
as a first step. 

The elevator door opened, The orderly disappeared. Ben swiftly 
held up a hand to keep her from entering too and let the door close on 
him and Ben. She stared at the uninteresting door behind which Ben 
was entering a piece of his life she couldn't join or ever know for sure. 
How much would he know of what would be done to him? Was the 
sedation directed at the terror of surgery to assure his not knowing, his 
unawareness? 

She imagined him lying under fierce lights on his back, with 
electrodes on his body, his belly uncovered in a sterile field, with men 
bent over him in costumes like cooks. The only reference for the scene 
she had was in movies. 

She turned to stare again through the window next to the elevators 
at the same buildings outside still blinded in the sleep of early morning 
and the bare streets. Aimlessly she went back into Ben’s room. It felt 
unspeakably empty, an unoccupied stool, easy chairs. On the night 
table a pile of books. No surprise. Wherever Ben stopped he spawned 
piles of books, a version of the green thumb that spawns green. In the 
drawer would be a scatter of change, a pen, Ben's wrist-watch and on 
the night table next to the books lay his glasses. 

Ben without glasses was incomplete. He couldn't read, but could 
see. At this moment where he was now, a place she could only imagine 
imperfectly, he was neither reading nor seeing anything except possibly 
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a patch of dull ceiling. 

On the wall the poster still hung overlooking the two miniature 
easy chairs facing one another. His bed was still tumbled. Under it, 
slippers waited and on the cover a robe, a new robe. His fellow workers 
had collected money and sent it over with Miss Chu with a greeting 
card signed like a petition requesting him to get well. Ben didn’t need 
requests like this, but needed the robe, brand new, modest and brave 
with usefulness and in need of wear to acquire character. Would it get 
it? 

Nutses, orderlies, technicians, once in a while a white-coated doctor 
passed the doorway. Nobody noticed her, nobody told her to leave, 
nobody told her to stay. It was not quite eight in the morning. She'd 
been up since right after four. Her day was well on its way. Right now 
nothing in the world seemed to be in need of doing; no work demanded 
to be done, no magazines or books demanded to be read. Again she 
looked through the window, thought it could be a reenactment in open 
air of a scene from the old German film, “Metropolis,” in which nature 
was obliterated by a city. 

A ward maid came in, made the bed with swift tugging of sheets 
and plumping of pillows as though the room were vacant, flung the 
robe on a stool near the bed, then left. Ellen picked up the robe, stud- 
ied the inscrutable monogram, decided it was not intended to have real 
meaning, and hung it up in the closet. Then she picked up his slippers, 
set them on the closet floor, kicked them in place underneath the robe, 
Ben's pants, jacket and topcoat, next to his shoes. How large these shoes 
were. Strange she'd never noticed how big and empty shoes could be. 

Now everything was in order. How long before he came back? 
She went to the nurses’ station again and asked. 

The soonest, a nurse said, three or four this afternoon. 

More open space in her day. No, she wouldn't wait. She'd go to 
the park, sit on a bench. Instead she went back to the room. It had 
become a habitation. Unfolding the morning newspaper, she saw there 
were new horrors, new abominations on the front page, remote suffering 
remote wrongs, distant injustices. What cheap newsprint. How many 
trees in the forest for today’s paper? More empty space. 

She put the newspaper down. From where she sat she could al- 
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most touch the mattress of the bed if she reached very hard. For days 
she'd been reaching to Ben, to make him survive, to do absolutely 
everything, anything, no matter what. 

I forgot the manicure scissors. 

I'll bring them, she said. Then she did. Should I help you cut your 
nails? 

No, said Ben, indulgent. Do you think there’s something wrong? 
With me? 

They laughed. 

There's nothing wrong, Let’s go home. She pretended to go to the 
closet for his clothes. 

Another time, he said, bring the book. 

What book? I don’t remember which book you were reading. 

The one I had, you know. The paperback. Maybe it’s under the 
pillow. Without words he'd told her. She brought One Hundred Years 
of Solitude. When she picked it up from the living room coffee table 
and not from under the pillow, the book opened to where he'd put a 
bookmark. She exclaimed. He was using a ten-dollar bill. Smiling slyly 
to herself she took the money. Then sitting up, she stuck it right back 
in virtuously. How can I steal from a sick man? She asked herself even 
if he wouldn’t remember. 

When she brought the book, he settled himself against two pil- 
lows on the upraised bed and began to read. H’mm, he said, did I put 
this here? He handed the money to her, stuck a kleenex in the book to 
use later as a bookmark and started to read. 

One Hundred Years of Solitude lay next to the bottom in the 
pile on the night table waiting to be finished. 

To be sure to leave on time that morning she'd awakened at four 
and now sleep was with her. She fell into a doze where she sat, a dreamy 
doze more dream than sleep, peopled with images. A horde of foreigners 
invaded her dreams, all economists, with beards, mustaches, with glasses 
but none with the same frames, including pince nez, one totally bald 
expert on national accounts and all abuzz with terrible trends, the total 
downfalls of entire economies, a proliferation of begging bowls, the 
chief product everywhere. They scampered into the black hole of 
memory as a comfortable woman in white and very solid white oxfords 
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wheeled a conveyance packed with covered trays to the door, stopped, 
entered blindly as though it were not she in an easy chair but Ben in 
bed, deposited a tray on the night table, just missing the books. Ellen 
awoke, instantly understood the wisdom of saying nothing, 

Alone again, she went to the tray, uncovered it, knowing it was 
here by mistake and decided to compound this mistake with her own 
and eat Ben's lunch. He must have ordered it, knowing he wouldn't be 
eating it. But maybe if he ordered it, he'd figured he'd be back to eat it. 
Is that what you thought? Did you, Ben. 

Meat loaf and cottage cheese in a perfect mound, shaped after a 
pre-Columbian midden, the inevitable scarlet jello shimmering and 
dancing in its dish. She closed the door, sat on the edge of the bed and 
methodically ate it all. She'd forgotten to eat breakfast. No time any- 
way. Then she carried the empty tray to the hallway, set it on the floor, 
closed the door. 

Again sleep threatened. She lay on top of the well-made bed, 
sniffing molecules of himself Ben had left behind. She would leave a 
few of her own for him to find. What was Ben doing? Where was he 
now? What were they doing to him? Then suddenly as two thoughts 
collided in her head, she sat up. In shame at the fear that had been 
running deep, she jumped up. Of course, Ben would be back. She went 
to the closet, took Ben's slippers and set them under the bed where he 
would find them when he got back. 
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Suttee 


She could only see his back as he talked loudly on the open phone 
in the United Nations post office, but she recognized Kepecs, the 
Hungarian economist, right away. She'd last seen him in Geneva when 
she and Ben had eaten raclette with him in a restaurant on Rue des 
Alpes. 

Happy to see someone from her life with Ben, she tapped Kepecs 
on the shoulder. Holding the receiver tight to his head, he turned with 
a smile. As he saw her he lost the smile and took on the lugubrious 
expression of a man at a funeral. 

“T'm talking to Budapest,” he said and attacked the telephone in a 
new flow of Hungarian. 

She stepped back. Should she wait for him to finish? Kepecs was 
still talking. So, that’s it, she thought, and decided not to wait. She'd 
struck terror in his Hungarian heart. He'd given it away. She was a 
memento mori for everybody who'd known Ben. She didn’t know how 
to be a memento mori; she didn’t even know how to be a widow. She 
hated the very word. 

In the moment of Ben’s death, she’d found herself transformed 
into a new social entity, another census definition. She stood alone. 
There could be no bigger loss than Ben but more losses had followed. 
Now there was Kepecs. Once a friend on seeing her from afar on the 
street had crossed to the other side. There had been others. What she 
wanted was only that the world turn and seethe around her exactly as it 
had before Ben had died. 

Alone, she walked out of the post office and the Secretariat 
building to First Avenue. Today she had finished signing all the papers 
and documents generated in the United Nations by Ben's death. How 
quickly they had been produced. One might think there had been notice 
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that he was to die. Now she was left to go home forever. 

If I'd been born Indian, I'd be approaching a burning ghat to 
ascend a funeral pyre instead of Tudor City, the housing development 
across the street. 

In Calcutta she and Ben had been sent to a famous astrologer as 
in this country one is sent to a famous specialist. 

“What happens to widows these days?” she'd asked the astrologer, 
a big-boned dignified man in white kurta and dhoti. 

“Oh, we do not follow suttee anymore. The widow is well cared 
for by her husband's family,” he said unctuously, extending one hand as 
though longing that very moment to comfort a fresh widow. As he 
resumed his banal divinations, she listened but didn’t believe and thought 
about Indian widows, never thinking it would matter to her some day. 

How does the widow get up there? Did somebody kindly hoist 
her up onto the funeral pyre of her dead husband while saying, go, we 
don't need you anymore. All the use you are is to remind us of our own 
deaths. She'd imagined these pyres to be high with the body lying on its 
back facing the sky as on a bed, a string bed, atop a pyramid of wood, 
all in a faulty evocation of the end of Joan of Arc as seen in a famous 
movie. 

Or does a powerful male relative, possibly a nephew in his prime, 
effortlessly hold her up while shoving under her bottom, hands on her 
thighs, to make it easy for her to clamber up? There could be other 
ways. Part of the equipment of the burning ghat could be a small 
kitchen ladder. Or better, while humanely drugged, she is gently lifted 
up on a litter and then at the top rolled off in the style of patients 
coming from the operating room in a hospital. 

No matter how the widow got there, what does she do then? 
Does she quietly, meekly, lie next to her dearly beloved, shoving him a 
little to make room in the tight space at the top of the pyre? The fire in 
that case, of course, is set afterward, That was reasonable, even though 
she had always thought that the widow, to make her sacrifice perfect, 
should arrive when the pyre was in full flame. 

For her the pyre was in full flame now and had been burning ever 
since Ben died, Because the sun had begun to shine again for everybody 
else, the flames were invisible in the strong light. 
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Suttee, suttee, she said to herself. How is it pronounced? In various 
ways no doubt as it also is practiced. What was clear was that it was 
being practiced. 

What if the widow sat up on the pyre and said she didn’t want to 
be burned? Scandal in the province. There must be a secret history to 
be compiled of such heroines in India. Here in her own country widows 
were invisible and so was the custom. I will say it too: I do not want to 
be burned. 

Back to India. What if the widow had a suitor who would come 
and rescue her? She could see the scene. In deep violation of custom, 
the suitor climbs the pyre, extends his hand, the fingers curling invit- 
ingly for her to grasp. The widow rises, a trifle groggy, looks at him 
and realizes her good fortune. She leaves her sorrow lying on his back, 
dead, just as the first curl of smoke goes up to the Indian sky. Together 
they go, he first, she following, after landing with a light jump on the 
ground. They run off to evade the storming relatives. Back, they cry, 
back where you belong. She thumbs her nose at them, quickly catches 
her sari in disarray from the jump. The suitor takes her hand again. 

At the corner of First and Forty-fourth, next to the United States 
mission, nicely flanked by the secret service, she decided. She would go 
to a funeral to study the modern practice of suttee, know it to its 
depth. She knew the way to a large respectable establishment sprawling 
over a short city block. Only days since she'd been there for Ben's funeral. 
Viewed from afar, the building resembled a conservative banker's home 
built in the time when bankers were specially identifiable and had visible 
living habits. 

Enter, she told herself when she arrived. She entered. Several men 
stood about at random, in appropriate dress, conservative suits to 
harmonize with the interior design based on muffling carpets and 
absolutely serviceable furnishings, all unobtrusive. Nothing must 
interfere with ritual. 

One of these men, an employee with a serene expression, 
approached her delicately. If he hasn't made peace with his own death, 
she thought, he’s a fool, with such opportunities. 

She simply shook her head and waved him off. She went to look 
at the bulletin board, saw three funerals listed, tried to choose but 
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couldn't. 

There was no avoiding them. Here came somebody again. A 
medium-sized man in a dark suit, white shirt, somber tie and, amaz- 
ingly, a small modest carnation, white, maybe out of solidarity with 
the Chinese, for whom white is the color of mourning. 

“May I help you, please?” he asked respectfully. This could be the 
respect for endemic unwillingness to say the name of the dead, even to 
say the word, dead. She could be in Saks looking for the Bill Blass 
boutique. 

He spoke again. “Would you want the Rosewicz funeral? Services 
in the Rose Room. This way, then turn left at the end of the corridor.” 

The voice of a living person made her shudder; she'd been with 
the dead so long. Then she giggled. Turn left indeed. Inadvertently he'd 
stumbled on a constant difference between her and Ben. She wanted to 
cry because of the kind of memory she was summoning up from among 
those usually first forgotten so as to leave behind a golden haze of 
blissful recollections only. 

You're so far over, Ben had once said, you even make a left turn on 
a right-turn-only corner. That time he'd shouted and she'd wished him 
dead. Don't shout at me, she'd said. Don't turn left, he'd said. Drop 
dead, she'd said back with a small dagger in her voice, not meaning it. 

He didn’t listen, had never listened. He'd died for reasons of his 
own. No, no, she'd screamed inside, don't, but again he hadn't listened. 
She was so scandalized that anybody like Ben could be dead, she just 
let herself be enclosed in the merciful numbness that came right after. 

She saw that she was thinking of him as still living, as a benevo- 
lent enlightened tyrant. Tyrant, indeed, she could fairly hear him say. 
And what about you? Now she laughed to herself. They were getting 
along fine. 

As an amputee feels the leg he well knows is missing and has to 
stifle the impulse to scratch his instep, she felt Ben to be still there and 
undertook to talk to him. She would listen for the rejoinder, knew him 
well enough to be able to manufacture a believable reply in harmony 
with his person and thoughts. 

Before she could say a thing, she heard him. Dramatizing, he said. 
I know you, always dramatizing. But you should feel flattered, she said. 
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How would you like it if I forgot you altogether? You will, he said, you 
will. Give yourself time. Never, she answered. How could I? You'll see, 
he said back. What was he up to? Trying to help her? 

No, he spoke again. I want you to remember me forever, but I 
know it’s no use. I even forget my own father sometimes. Your first 
thoughts in the morning should be of me. You are to be a living capsule 
of memories of me. You will keep me alive, make me into a memento 
mori if you must. 

It is | who am the memento mori, she said. They liked you well 
enough, honored you plenty for your accomplishments. Dead, they 
don’t like you at all. Dead, you are the stench of their own deaths. 
Dead, I don’t like you either. 

Other people were coming into the building, altering their 
expressions as they entered. Some looked as though they had belly- 
aches and all were in gloom. 

She went outside to watch the altering process take place at the 
threshold. The air was clear and brisk if a bit gray. People who 
approached the establishment with normal expressions gave way in a 
sudden change as from a cue imbedded in the doorframe. Ready for 
the suttee. 

She decided to go in again and joined two people dressed in the 
same style as the attendants. Funerals required a conservative approach 
or was it that dark clothing doesn't show the soot of funeral pyres? 

Her expression too must have changed as she went in and let 
herself be waved into the Rose Room. Did it matter which room? Weren't 
they all the same? In a general harmony all was conservative here too. 
People sat themselves cautiously as though the seats were contami- 
nated, More unobtrusive, old-fashioned solid furnishings with a good 
carpet to withstand shuffling feet. 

The body lay in a raised, narrow, unfinished wood box, ona stand, 
closed. Where will the fire be set? Under the box would be all right, a 
small pile of crossed twigs laced with yesterday’s New York Times. 
But underneath was only carpet, less worn because here no shuffling 
feet ever came. 

She sat down in the second row. She knew nobody, had not known 
the dead man. But in knowing Ben did she not know all the dead? To 
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the others she could be the secret mistress, the illegitimate daughter 
secretly supported by cash payments through an intermediary. She folded 
her hands and looked ahead. As at a Quaker meeting nothing was 
happening. 

She glanced to her side. A man, his hat on his knees, hunched 
into his shoulders, stared ahead, waiting. He could be waiting for his 
own death while at the same time fending it off. All around people sat 
perfectly still as though they might thus not die. In the meantime they 
played dead. The stench was terrible. 

So too the deceased may have once sat here, facing an empty 
space at the front of a room, maybe this very one. Who? A friend, a 
suicide, who'd leaped from a cliff in the Palisades? She also may have 
sat here in a last gathering for yet another dead, for Ben, in a linked 
chain of funerals in time. 

None though faced suttee. The mistress, the daughter lived on. 
The suicide had performed her own flameless suttee. Try another funeral. 

She walked out, trying to look as though she'd wandered by mistake 
into the funeral for a stranger. She had, but it had not been a mistake. 
Back she went to the central staging area, just inside the entrance, where 
more people were being directed to their particular funerals, to view a 
particular pyre. The deceased came in through a private entrance. 

What should she do next? Not unnatural that Ben should appear 
again and begin to speak. As she already knew she‘ never entirely con- 
vinced herself that he was dead anyway. Hadn't she seen somebody in a 
brown burberry on Seventy-ninth Street two days before and almost 
run up to him to ask, What are you doing here? The burberry coat had 
turned around just then and she'd seen a man far older than Ben would 
ever be, his small beard the same but entirely white. She knew then that 
Ben dead was Ben spared the humiliations and frailties of old age. 

Oddly he came to her in younger guise, no graying hair, no beard. 
What was he saying? Where do you want to have dinner? as he'd said 
almost every day. She'd choose a restaurant and he'd say, but what about 
this other one, the Hunan on Broadway, for example? as though her 
choices were bargaining chips. 

What do you mean? she said to younger Ben. Which funeral should 
I go to? I’ll have dinner later. A pang hit her. Dinner would be alone, a 
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solitary martini as she looked about her in embarrassment and a meal 
for which she only paid after loyally checking the waiter’s addition on 
the check as Ben had always done. 

You already went to a funeral, when was it? Nearly two weeks ago, 
he said in that sage manner he'd used to explain the state of affairs in 
the world to her. Not enough for you? Well, he said, use probabilities, 
like the statistician he'd been. Choose at random. A funeral is a funeral. 

Then he vanished. 

Come back, she said. But he persisted in not being there. How 
can I make up my mind? 

I just told you, he said. You always made up your mind without 
me, he called out to her from nowhere in particular. What's this sudden 
clinging? 

True. Shed noticed a peculiar change in her character, a new 
longing she'd never known before for manly shoulders in well-tailored 
dark wool to lean on now when there was nothing to cling to. It 
manifested itself in a bitter longing for the presence of Ben as though 
to say, I'll cling as much as you like. Just come back, be alive. 

If this keeps up, she thought, I'll make a fine subject for suttee, 
will burn very well. I can’t even decide which funeral to go to. 

She decided at random. Dear Ben. 

Slowly she went through another doorway with new arrivals, let 
her expression go blank and funereal to match everybody else’s expres- 
sion. This was a smaller room, with not so many people, but neverthe- 
less out of the same barrel, wearing the same kind of somber clothes, 
dark suits, hats, hats everywhere. Doff your hats, she wanted to say to 
them, hold them out and here’s your pittance, pay for respect to the 
dead. 

Again she seated herself in the second row where she could see. 
The funeral started. A narrow wood coffin stood on legs in front. A 
rabbi with mellifluous voice commenced. She was sitting behind the 
widow. No mistaking which one she was. 

She stood up from her seat in the second row where she'd been 
sitting quietly and said, “Don't let them do it to you!” 

The fresh widow rose, could be seen to be all in black, including 
stockings and jet earrings. 
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“Dont let them,” she went on. “Raise your head. Look out, they 
want to burn you.” 

In a lassitude of shock and grief, the widow turned slowly to see 
whod spoken. The rabbi next to the coffin at a lectern started, then 
became still. Everybody else also remained still. The room was hushed. 
The parents of the dead man burst into tears. 

The man who'd asked her, “May I help you?” long before, still 
with his white carnation, came near. He looked larger, resembled a 
secret service man at a demonstration. 

He took her arm. “Sit down,” he said. “Sit down, please.” 

She sat down, surprised that she did. She looked up at the secret 
service man and beseeched him with a thought. You know what I mean, 
don’t you? Does anybody? He only shook his head like a real relative 
and slowly retreated, watching her, then shrank away to the back wall 
of the room. She would never know if he’d understood. But how could 
he? And had he remembered seeing her at Ben's funeral? 

The funeral resumed. The widow suddenly awakening to what 
she'd heard, turned in her seat, looked at her with eyes widened as to 
ask, what do you mean? 

She leaned forward, whispered in the widow’s ear. “Later, I'll tell 


you later.” 
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The Book 


The telephone rang. This is how love will enter, on clear fiber 
telephone lines, maybe with an assist from a satellite. Time was love 
arrived on a horse, by foot, in a carriage, at a coming-out party, in 8 
point type of a personal in the New York Review, ina singles bar. But 
no, there was that party who got herself murdered and provided a writer 
she knew with the makings of a novel. 

The telephone is also an intrusion. It gives no notice, just rings. I 
am ready, she thought, without a notice, and answered. Who are you, 
she asks the empty room before she gets to the telephone. Are you the 
love of my life? It couldn't be. The love of her life would arrive like a 
character in a novel in a droshky behind an experienced horse and be 
holding out a ragged bunch of tulips torn from the conservatory garden. 

“Hello,” she said, very neutral. 

“Hello.” A man. Who? 

“Hello,” she said again. 

“IT don't know how to explain,” said the man with a tinge of 
apology. “You go to the library sometimes?” 

“Sure, I go,’ she said. “Why do you ask? Do I know you?” 

He ignored the question, plunged on. “You know, the books ona 
rack near the charge-out counter on the second floor?” 

“What am I supposed to do about it?” Should she hang up? Society 
was telling her she should. She didn’t. “Who are you? I really should 
hang up.” 

“Dont hang up.” 

Was he going to cry? “Maybe I should now that you mention it.” 
Why not be more kind? After all, his only crime was being a stranger. 


Now as he followed an invisible script, he continued. “You know, 
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on one side, there’s science fiction. Then on the other side, it’s mysteries.” 

“T like mysteries,” she said, savoring a little pleasure just to think 
about them. 

“That's what I thought.’ He was relieved. “You like Michael 
Innes?” 

“Sure, do you? Hey, how do you know?” 

“Well,” he embarked upon a long story, “here was this book, one 
of the Appleby series, you know, Michael Innes. I took it out on my 
card, brought it home, opened it up and there on the inside was a 
name, an address .. .” 

She remembered. For a couple of months she'd exerted posses- 
sion of her books as she bought them by writing her particulars on the 
flyleaves. Why she did it, she didn’t exactly know. The habit descended 
from carving initials into the top of her desk in fifth grade. Then after 
a while she stopped doing it, maybe just forgot. 

He was still talking. “So I called your number.” 

“You did,” she said unnecessarily. 

“You sound like a nice girl.” 

“Girl?” she echoed. ”Mister, there ain't any girls around here. I 
grew up.’ 

“All right, all right.” 

“Listen fella. I don’t want my book back even if I did put my 
name in it. I gave it to the library.’ 

“Td like to invite you out,” he said formally. 

“T don't know you. Why should I?” Why didn’t she hang up? 

“That's all right,” he said. “I don’t mind.” 

“T don't know your name. You know mine.” 

“Joe.” 

“Joe who?” 

“Romano,” he said. “My brother is a judge. Judge Romano.” 

“What do I need a judge for?” 

“T said it just to give you the idea. I come from a fine background.” 

“Everybody comes from a fine background. I do.” 

“T wasn't asking. You sound like a nice girl.” 

He had said it again. “I’m tired,” she said. “Goodbye.” She hung 
up. It was very satisfying to hang up. Besides that, she knew he'd started 
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life in the Bronx. That’s how he talked. 

Should she uproot the telephone? What could the telephone com- 
pany do to protect her? Tell her to buy a whistle? Whistles were for 
dirty talk. What made her let herself keep on talking to this rambunc- 
tious stranger? Where did he get the nerve? But he was willing to take 
her out sight unseen. On the basis of a book. He trusted her. Suddenly 
from annoyance she slid into the comfortable sensation of being trusted. 

She went to look at herself in the mirror on the medicine cabinet. 
Not bad, she thought, turning for another view. This is what he doesn't 
know, how I look. Taking a chance, isn’t he? And she was asked to do 
the same. 

No later than the next evening, he called again. “Your line was 
busy. Were you talking to your boyfriend?” 

It could have been, but what the call had been was none of his 
business. “I don’t ask you,” she said. She was summoning up an image 
of him as droshky driver, a whip in his other hand, a fur hat aslant on 
his head. Rather dashing. The costume made her think of the waiters 
in the Russian Tea Room decked out like ancien régime Russian valets 
with Puerto Rican insides. 

“T can't talk to you now,” she said. 

When next he called, she was ready, saw him flicking the whip on 
his booted leg as he said dear nothings. What was she to him? 
Ninotchka? Shouldn't I tell him I’m not blond, not svelte, couldn't sit 
as a fashion model? She brushed this all to one side, said, “Hello.” 

“Hello.” It was Joe all right, the droshky driver. “A wonderful 
book.” He was trying to get to her through a book as women are said to 
try to get to a man through his stomach. 

“Dinner, what about it?” he said in an extension of her thinking. 

“Everybody eats dinner,’ she said. Her heart was not in evasion. 
“Which book? I forgot.” 

“Tm talking about meeting you for dinner. Come on.” 

“Why not dinner with your wife?” Fishing. 

Silence. It’s over, she thought. Am I sorry? 

Finally he spoke. She barely heard. “My wife isn't here anymore. 
I’m lonesome.” 

Confession time. He was lonesome. Wasn't everybody? 
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“I’m sorry.’ She gave in, softened by his bad news. What had 
happened to love? Still hanging around at the edges. 

It was Friday night for a starter, less serious than on a Saturday. 
She set out on a warm May evening for the restaurant on Ninth Street. 
Not an assignation, she reminded herself. How would she know him? 
For sure he'd described himself and she'd done the same with a touch 
of embellishment. Nothing to worry about; a restaurant is a public 
place. 

The streets at dusk were filled with people rushing to urgent des- 
tinations and she was among them. Joe the judge’s brother waited. Did 
he await a sophisticated reader of mysteries with horn-rimmed glasses, 
skimmers and air of sophistication? Or something else, some other 
stereotype not to be found in anybody’s flesh? 

Skirting Washington Square, she smelled green, the odor of rural 
life, another intruder in the city, making clear spring really was every- 
where. She was imagining Joe so she could conduct a preliminary prac- 
tice conversation. But his face was veiled as though seen through smudged 
eyeglasses. He was tall enough, neat enough, his arms were out to her 
and she would walk right into their embrace. 

Absently she crossed the street, passed Washington Mews omit- 
ting this time to peer down it for surprises. She went on dreamily, 
crossed another street, turned a corner. Oh, she was deciding, he would 
say, Just right. What I always wanted, and she'd say back, Same here, 
and holding her hand, he would lead her into the restaurant. To think 
Michael Innes, writer of mysteries, could do this for them. 

Suddenly she felt a hard sensation as though struck by an object 
dropped from a high window. She stepped back, her hand to her fore- 
head, and saw a man also holding his forehead. They'd just collided. 
“I’m meeting somebody,” she said and moved to pass to one side. But 
she was there. This was the restaurant. 

“Are you?” the man said, an expression a mix of pain and wari- 
ness on his everyday face. They examined each other. Say, no, you're not 
the one, his expression proclaimed. You're not right for me. He went on 
glancing at other women passing as he must have been doing all along. 

“Youre not Joe, are you?” 

“Joe Romano,” he said. 
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Over cornish hen, arugala salad, with French bread popping 
crumbs, the conversation proceeded lamely. By dessert, large strawber- 
ries, very expensive, a blob of whipped cream trembling on top, it 
expired. They became like an old married couple with nothing more to 
say in this life. 

Sadly she walked home alone, being jostled by Friday night crowds, 
mostly in twos like a Noah’s ark abroad. When she got in, the telephone 


was ringing. She ran to answer. The conduit for love was open. 
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